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BIBYL: A FANTASY. 
By Hexar Paws, 
Tuny stood beneath an oak-tree spreading wid 
Har bende LT 
is fuco, to hido his grief, half turned 
‘To break tho stillness only heart heaved sighs. 
Tho moonlight tho twisted foliage feli, 
Tn silver threads, and wove a ghostly spell. 


Theirs was the bitter pain of those who part 
And know not if they o'er again shall meet ; 
Each path led henceforth to a broken heart, 
And each must falter on with woe-worn feel: 
What wonder that they loitored by tho war. 
‘When such a journey's end before them ln; * 


Good-byo, earth's bost! Bibyl, Sibyl, 
O, how I love to dwell upon thy namo 
Sibyl !—to seo thao novormoro—ah, 
Yot penoo!—'tis only fools who des 
o Conrad, struggling in a passion-storm 
Broke forth, half-overcome, in rugged foris. 
“ Yet hear me, Sibyl: this has ever been 


Our tjuing teo; it death aball eall to me, 
Swift 


ER po ae alone. 


And Sibyl elung to him, in sudden fear, 
‘And bada him think of her who lived for him ; 
Called bim her love, her darling—only dear, 
Hapiy to loro bi from his boding dream : 
jut something deadly cold between them passed, 
And o'er her heart an ey tremor cast. 
Vol ix, s 
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Then he upon hor wildly flashed, and sail, 
“ Give mo thy promise, thy most sacred vow 

By all the lare for sorrow ever sed, 

‘To como whene'er the moon shines forth as now!” 
His mien like one new-risen from the grave, 
More to command he soomed than aught to crave. 

So Sibyl promised, in a quivering voice. 

Nigh buried in the doop of her despair 

For Conrad's fronzy left no othor choice, 

And for his love could sho not all things daro ? 
But now her lovo was shadowed o'er with fear ; 
Past joys unheeded in tho horror near. 


‘Ho lingered but till from her pallid lips 
Tho binding words had issued, one by ono; 
Bhe opened them as one who poison sips, 
In mortal dread, yet wishing all were done. 
And then he ruched in furious haste awa; 
Bhe fell upon her knces and strove to pra 


Hor tear-emirched face pressod to her trembling hands, 

‘As whelmed in awe of soul she lowly cowored ; 

Hor sweeping hair all loosened from the bands, 

Ta whose sot rli work sho knelt embowered; 
Her every flowing line meekness and grace, 
Yet not a holy thought could find a place 

She sprang up with a terror-Inden ery, 

I Ted frou underneath the fessa ire; 

t yet some ghastly thing was ever nigh, 

Sho could not from her hopo-reft spirit ee : 

O where was now the love that lately beamed, 
Life of her life, as sho so lately deemed ? 


Arrivid at the little gardon-gate, 

She panting paused awhile to framo her look 

And form excuses, for the hour was late; 

"Then down tho flower-fringed path her way she took: 
Her vow unholy sullied-o'er her mind, 
"The peace of innocence ayo left behind. 


"The moonlight sadly eame upon her bed, 

And showed her once again that clammy brow ; 
She saw tho dark leaves looming overhead, 
And listened to tho echo of ber vow: 

For every rustle of tho trues withont, 

Did soum to spell the awfal promise out. 
How sweetly sang the birds at wakening morn ! 
‘What fragrant incenso waved upon the air !— 
But Sibyl mourned the day that she was born ; 
‘The hopeless see no beauty anywhere. 
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She watched the dewdrops glistor in the sun, 
And pass away for ever, ono by one: 


She said, “0 silly drops of dew, 
To prank you in be ering suray ny 
You chango it to a lovely rainbow-hno, 
But in n while it drinks you all awa; 
Bo by tho love that I delighted in, 
My falso-true heart lies withoring in sin." 
She wandered wearily beside a stroam, 
And said, '* So should my tears for evor flow!" —~ 
Athwart hor brain thoro fell a moteor-gleam, 
For sorrow's tears wore mingled with her vow : 
She hated then the river flowing on, 
And all the flowing streams o'er which light shone. 


The measnreless expanse of sky above 
Weighed down upon her, erushed into her soul; 
Her oyes carth-turned yot everywhere did rove. 
‘And no place found thoy where to lay their dole : 
‘Tho silver cord of union was 
A shrivelled plant she was, completely sappod. 
[eyes fee 
wept soothingly about ing brows; 
Hers was the inner fire that never yields, 
Feeds on itself and ever fiercer grows: 
Sho sighéd drearily, and said, “ I would 
‘The day wore done; for me is nothing good!" 
Bat what to Sibyl now are days and years ? 
Ah! what avails it to divide her grief ? 
Each moment concentrates decades of fears, 
‘To sum up all ber woe au age too brief: 
“0 God, lot me go by and cease to be, 
Eternity knows not my misery !” 
So bowed her spirit down till evening eame ; 
But as the shadows doopened, darkor power 
Possessod her; every sound moaned forth her name; 
From every bush a fearful face did lower : 
‘Sho thought tho myriad infornal host 
‘Wore triumphing that she with them was lost, 
She pealed out shriek on shriek, and madly 
She knew not whither ; while tha vooes swell 
Around her like a surging sea of dread. 
‘About n ship whose doom the storm lias knelled : 
“Sibyl! Bibyl! thy vow! thy vow!” they eried ; 
+ Tako hoed thou break it not ! Woe, woe betide |" 
She reached, she knew not how, the still charchyard ; 
Sank heavy down, and eried, ** Q save mo! Savel— 
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"Yo blessèd angel hosts draw nigh to guard !— 

O God of good !—it is my mothers grave! " — 
Tho found her there, far on into the night, 
Like spirit sleoping in tho pale moonligitt. 

‘Deep-sorrowing, they boro hor to her home, 

‘And laid her pi and thought her doad ; 

‘Then passod into the night, for toars wonld como, 
sobs deny what consolation said : 

‘Thoy felt a nearer meaning in tho stars; 

‘The soul in sympathy poops through its bars. 

Bat Sibyl's doubtful spirit lingered yet 

In some mysterious, gloomy, midway land ; 

Earth's many joys still powerloss to forgot, 

‘Wistfally gazing towards the unknown strand : 
‘And yet the smile upon her faded lips, 

‘Was liko tho sun on buds which winter nips. 

Brolong there eame a flush upon hor faco ; 

A light unearthly darted from her eyes; 

Sho saw strange forms in seeming empty spaco, 

Absorbed in wondrous voiceless colloquies : 

‘Tho man of seionco said “twas fevered brain ; 
‘Words only, for the mysteries remain. 

Sometimes she spoke that those around could heat, 

But random was her speech, and meaningless ; 

‘And yet her spirit's voieo rang lond and clear, 

‘And echoed in a realm of blessedness.— 

O man, how vain thy words of false and roal t 
Thy real is thy disguise for the ideal : 


For all thy upward acts aro beaut 


ul, 

‘The Soul's ex; iion in thy present stato ; 
‘Through all the forms by which tho earth is full 
‘Tho 8 di M xd Pus doth permeate: 


with exeoss of light ; 
"Thou creat Das! when, lo, for theo "tis night. 
Tn Truth’s own templo over dwollost thou, 
‘And know’st it not : the crystal walls, and dome 
‘Tho farthest stars o'orarching, and below, 
‘Bternity’s foundations—this thy home— 
And yet thou wilt not lay thoo down to rost, 
‘And fold theo in the Love whereby thou'rt blest. 
O, Living Love, the universal Soul, 
O Lovo who only art, and art alone, 
Tn whose effalgenee still the ages roll, 
Tn every atom of creation shown,— 
"Thou, Lovo of Love, direct our thoughts to Thee, 
For Thou hast mado us thine eternally |— 
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While with tho watchers silently the hours 
Went by, far from a desert land a voice, 
God-like in tono, revivified her powers: 
* Child Bibyl, hearken, that thou may'st rejoice!” 
‘A voice that filled the carth, yet, oh, 80 sad, 
Bo sweat, so tender-mournful "iwas that bade ! 


And Bibyl's inner sense grew clear, and, lo, 
She knew a heavy gloominess around ; 
And high-roarod rocks did deeper shadows throw 
Upon the desolation of the ground. 

Tt was a placo of nttor loneliness, 

The seeming dwelling of obliviousness. 


"The sweat, snd tones camo aching to hor heart, 
As motionless and wondering she stood : 
“ Blesséd are they who find the better part, 
‘Tho way of sorrow is the only good 
For all beside is coiled about with feazs,— 
Nor past nor future knows the heaven of tours! 


** Weep on, woop on, coase not your bitter moan ; 
Bronk hoarts, in overwhelming agony ; 
True prophets, in a heedless world unknown, 
Proclaiming thus your immortality! 
‘Mourn, mourn, among the myriad stars that shino, 
"Tis sorrow only shows ye are divino! 


“ For nono may sovor Love and sorrowing ; 

And love is not, where sorrow cannot bo: 

Love loving lends to sorrow borrowing, 

Love, sorrow, cach is each and unity. 
Mourn, mourn, among the myriad stars thet shine, 
“tis sorrow only shows yo nre divine!" 

‘Tho thrilling ncconta dying fell, till like. 

A sigh they breathed upon the withered land ; 

‘A numbness to her being scemod to strik 

"Hor awo-strainod thoughts, like writing in tho sand 
Beneath a swelling billow, disappearod, 
‘And ell oblivion was she hoped and feared, 

And, suddonly, thoro eame a flash of light, 

‘That rent the curtain of the dark in twain : 

‘A rapid-flowing river met hor sight 

‘That lonpod abovo his banks in wild disdain, 
‘And whirled and seethed among a chain of stones 
‘That crossed his breast, provoking angry groans. 

And Sibyl looked, and saw a little child, 

That on the nearest stony link was sat; 

‘That weeping sat, of joyousness beguiled, 

‘The onward-foaming torrent gazing at: 
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“ T cannot eross, I cannot cross!” it eriod ; 
** What shall I do to reach the other side ? 


And Sibyl sorrowed for the child, as though 
Its grief wore hers and she would pass the flood ; 
Her eyes grow dim ; sho said, “ Ah, mo, tho woe !|— 
The other side ! "—then, in despairing mood, 
Sho turned away, her wet checks eoverod o'er, — 
‘The child sang to her from the farther shore. 


‘Tho darkness closed again, and Sibyl sank 
Into forgetfolness ; but none may tell 
Tho poace ethereal, when from the blank 
She woke, that o'er hor changéd spirit fell: 
Existence in itself was ecstasy, 
‘And all her thoughts were perfect purity. 


Liko music wafting down a silvery stream, 
God's sunlight softly shining on her face ; 
As incorporeal as an infant's dream, 

‘A dream herself, pure beauty, perfect grace, 
Down-gliding ever in tho golden light, 

' The solemn-flowing waters gleaming bright, 

‘Still onward with the river's ceaseless flow, 

Still radiant in the everlasting beams, 

Distinction from the stream she cannot know, 

One with the heavenly brilliance she seems. 
The watchers said, “ How angel-like she sleeps ; 
Assuredly there liveth God who keeps 1” 


THE ORIGIN, FORMATION, AND ULTIMATE DESTINY: 
OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Br Gur Bxrax, 


A clergyman of the Church of 
being the substance of communications written through his hand 
the Spirit Tous Ctowrs, who was formerly his tutor in carth-if 


"This univerye was formerly Spirit, in the form of Puruaha, Looking inten 
lo aw nothing but himself or Srrerr ot SOUL. He mid, * This is 1." Ari 
aranyaka Upanishad 125. 

"The lond of creaturas throughout the whole continuance of the world, rema 
fixed, the Univeral Soul or Spirit, sesustained, the supporter of the Earth,” 
Varaha Kalpa, Book the First, Cap. TV. 

"There was dhen (the pint of time which sepes eternity fom timo, 
pendit time from foutitioed) wether (nati) nonvntiy, nor sut 
there was then no atmosphere sor sky abor 


ft was not thea, nor imm: 
They was no distinction of day or night. That Being (nox) 

$ yreathod calmly, în seifdependenee ; ali was absorbed in it for 
Spin or Boel are tea moshing dije fom T The Foie Brana 
Big Veda x. 129. 


Tus proposition put forward by the Spirit Thomas Clowes is the 
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materials of which the universe was constructed, which we 
mate by the general term “matier,” were created of produced 


t of spi 
‘As thero may be some of ray readers who suppose this too great 
‘assumption to make, and who may even deny the very existence 
Il spirit, Å will offer a fow considerations which appear to mo to be 
llrongly in favour of this proposition. 
First, then, I will define Spirit to be Lovo in its essence. Will, 
onside to bo ie olivo, energizing principle; Wisdom, it regu 
Intin, T) le. If there was no such thing as wisdom, then aro 
ive all Toole; if there was no wuch thing as wil, then we are mere 
chines; and if love were not a reality, then life were not worth 
the having. We are as certain of the existence of love, will, and 
wisdom as wo are of our own existence, although we cannot, oven 
b imagination, weigh them in a pair of seales, or messure them 
tho yar 
ot ‘te ‘existence of matter we cannot bo 


ton 
fy little as possible in 
Lot us assume, then, either spirit or 
of all things, Tt seems more reasonable to suppose that spirit, the 
‘etive principle, should have originated all things, than that matter, 
the inactive principle, should have done this; formatter eould on! 
have accomplished such a work by changing its own nature, and 
passing into the active principle. Besides, it is contrary to all ox- 
Jiriente and we can only, judge from our experienee—that any, 
“thing doos of itself change ils own nature, or that matter of itself 
has bocome active and intelligent. Buppose we took a block of 
anite, for instanco, and secluded it from all external influencos, 
how long would it be before it bagan to show signs of lifo? We 
know that thera are forces whieh utterly elndo onr senses, and which 
wo cannot, therefore, term material—if we do not like to call them 
spiritual constantly at work upon matter, breaking it up, forming 
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it, and re-forming it into an infinite variety of shapes. And th 
is no intelligent observer of nature who would be so senseless as f 
assort that there is nothing but blind force at work to produce 
tho liveliness and beauty that is scen on tho faso of the earth, 
this season. All this exhibits love and intelligence in operatiol 
upon it, It may be said, “This is all produced by the rays 
tho sun." Then there is lovo and intelligence in tho solar 
and the sun itself becomes a god! But this must have boon p 
duesi, by anotbae god of lile nature; and this by another, and 
on, What is the primal source, will be the problem we shall 
p Loannot conceive how it has got to bo the 
with philosophers to ignore the argument for design. 
tho oarih, and consider the wonderfal adaptation of each part 
department to the whole, and to one another, we must arm 
^ tho conclusion that it is tho manifestation of the thoughts 
tho scheme of one mind similar, but infinitely superior, to our o 
"This doos not exclude tho idea that this mind should havo ot 
minds under it to carry out its designs. And that thero nre di 
bodied minds—minds that is without such bodies as aro e 
able by tho senses—that can move material objects, und give int 
nt answers to questions, has been well establis 


gent e But would it not argue much greater skill and in 
gence if it was developed from an imperceptible beginning out (f 
substances so utterly dissimilar in appearance. Docs it not a 

a greater amount of intelligence t renee blade of grass out ġ 
such, ai first sight, unlikely materials as air, earth, and water, t 
to construct tho most ingenious mechanism evor devised by mut 
s thoro not much greater skill and wisdom shown in tho formati 
of vegsiabls and animals and human beings, by the prose 
E qud developient from an impercoptiblo gorm, than wo 


dependence "india upon one another. As regards all wor 
of art, thero is no one so stupid ns not to perceive that tho iden (li 
work ropresents, or manifests, must have existed in some intel 
mind before tho existence of the work itself. And matter itso 
been observed by thoughifal men to have all the appearance 
being a manufactured article. Take any material substanco. 
will, we find it is composed of other substances which aro 
together. And this implies a putter together. Thus air and wai 
which appear so simple, are in fact each composed of two gasos 
proportions tho most suitable for the support of vegctablo and. 
mal life, And beeanse we cannot fnd ont what these pasos 
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composed of, it by no means follows that they always were in the 
form of those gases. The very fact of the oxygen and hydrogen 
having united to become water, would argue that some other sub- 
stances might have been put together to become oxygen and hydro- 
gen, And the puzzle would be how the first insignifiant little 
Atom of matter came into existence of itself. 

I will proceed, then, to submit to you my Spirit-tutor's theory 
to account for the existence of the material atoms, and their forma- 
tion into worlds. . 

I think T have adduced sufficiently cogent argumenta in favour 
of tho hypothesis that spirit is the source of everything, the only 
primordial substance; that it nover had a beginning, and there- 
fore, wo may reasonably suppose, never will have an end, And, 
indeed, what is thero to put an end to it? Nothing but itself, or 
what itsolf has created. 

‘This, then, is the spirit-theory to account for the origin of mat- 
ter, and the formation of the Universe, 

Boforo matter, as such, existed, spirit, which never had n b 
ning, wanted something to work with, and to work upon. 

rst, then, the ether, which pervades all space, wae creat 
‘This was done by spirit partially materialising some of its part 
clos, that is, by putting them undor a certain dogroe of constraint 
or confinement, This served as a medium through which tho 
movements of both mattor and spirit could be conveyed, or com- 
municated, with groat rapidity. 

‘Tho elements of matter wore formed by spirit putting some of its 
particles, at a distance from each other, into a much greater dogreo 
of restraint, or confinement, 

‘Tho powers of those particles were not destroyed or annihilated, 
but only held in abeyance. And there was still left them both the 
desiro and the ability to associato with particles similarly circum- 
stanced. Henco they came together with accelerated velocities, 
Tho shock of their impact produced vibrations in them, which 
vibrations were communicated to the ether around them, and to 
"ritual beings presented the appearance of ferg vapour, 

Jn like manner the particlos of vapour clashed together, and bo- 
came liquid fire. These came together, and formed still larger 
masses, And these again, larger still, until at last they were all 
condensed into ono immense mass of unimaginable extent and in- 
conceivable heat. 

This was all dono not by any extraneons force exerted upon 
matter, but by the power of association that was inherent in mat- 
tor owing to its spiritual origin. 

‘The worlds wore formed from this mass by the Infinite Spirit act- 
ing upon it, and throwing out portions of the molten mass, and 
causing them to revolve around it. Tho mass had been previously 
made by spirit to rotate upon its axis. The portions were ejected 
by spirit setting free a sufficient number of particles immediately 
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Deneath the mass to be ejected, and their powers were at on 
exerted to project the superineambent mass. 


There were 1,000,000* stars projected from the great contri 
mass, ‘These were projected at different times, and to different 
distances. "The first projected were sont to tho furthost distancos 
tho second to tho noxt furthest, and so on, all in order of distanoa 
according to the order of their timo of projection. 


3 

From ench of these 1,000,000 stars there were projected others, 

From those which had been longest projoeted, there woro projooto 

the most. From thoso which had boen tho shortest time projected, 
projected tho fowest, But the average number project 
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po 
tho first sot of projections. Hence it is very evident that 1,000,000 
will be the whole number of the socond series of projections. Hach 


‘of these 1,000,000 projected on the average a million times lesa 
than the average of each of the second series of projections, whiol 


‘was 1,000,000. Each of the 1,000,000 comprising the second 


series of projections will have projected on the average 1,000,000, 
‘Therefore the whole number of the third set of projections will ba 
1,000,000 - =1,000,000. 
This process was repeated more than a hundred times; and by. 
p 


‘Those numbers are not given as approaching anything like mathe- 
matical accuracy, but for the purpose of giving some iden of the 
immenso number of the heavenly bodies, and of the way in which: 
they were generated, "Tho first set being thrown off from the great 
contral mass, the second sot from the first, the third from the 
second, and so on; each individual star of one generation givin, 
birth, on tho average, to a million times less than the average that 
onch star of the preceding generation gave birth to, Butin tho suds. 
ceeding generations after tho hundredth there was less differenas 
otwoon the projec iduals of ono gonoration fro 
those of the preceding, those of one generation having, as it were 


* For the benefit of thom who are not accustomed to wathermatial ex reato 


dm 
dt may bo as well to state that this igum, 1,000,000, means u million multiplie 
Dy itself a hundred times. Let N represent any number, and a any other nul 


er then Ñ represents NNN, ke, n times Suppose N represent 
1,000,000 and m 199, them 1,000,000 means 1,000,000 x 1,000,000 x 1,000,000) 
ic, a hundred and ninety-nine times. 1,000,000 will, in ke manner, represent 


1,000,000 x 1,000,000 x 1,000,000, &c., four thousand niae hundred and t 
[e 
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the thousandth part of the productive powers of the preceding one, 

instead of the millionth. Then the difference was gradually 

lessened, till the bodies projected becoming smaller and smaller, 

aud consequently soon parting with the heat that kept them in a 

ps state, they became unfit for having worlds projected from 
hem. 

"Tho difforent sets of projected stars may bo appropriately termed 
“ generations," since each set of projected uei a queue from 
at taser ber of f the heavenly bodies is 

ho greatest numl generations of the heavenly bodies is ono 
hundred and seventy-five. These were in lineal descent from the 
first that were projected from the great central mass, 

‘The law of decrease in what may be termed the productivo power 
of each generation, as according to results, is that each possessed 
only the millionth part of the productive power of the precedit 
one. That is, that each individual star of that generation produc 
only the millionth part of what each individual star of the proood: 
ing generation produced, taking the average of each. But ns 

"ws those generations which were lineally descended from the 

odios that woro latest projected from tbo ebntral mass, tho law 
of decrease varied—there being less difference in the productive 
powers of these generations. ms, our sun being descended from. 
‘ono of these latest projections, the law of decrease in his genora- 
tions was the thousandth, instead of the millionth, part of the pro: 
ductive power of the preceding generation. And the projected star 
from which he descended being probably of a much inferior size to 
those of the first projections from the central mass, tho generations 
wora the sooner run out. There were only ten generations between. 
our sun and the great central mass from which all tho other 
heavenly bodies were descended. 

‘That tho largest bodies aro the first projected from any star may 
be inforred from what we know of our own solar system; thono 
pe furthost from the sun, or first projected, being of a much 
larger sizo than thoso which are nearest the sun, or last projected. 

"he sume numerical law which regulates the number of tho 
heavenly bodies in the order of their generations, applies to their 
‘magnitudes and distances. 

ius each of the first set of projections would be on tho average 
A million times the size of all the projections proceeding from it. 
Each of the second. would be on the average a million 
times tho size of. those proceeding from and so on, till we 
come to the hundredth, when the law varies, as in the case of the 
numbers of. Projections. 

‘The stability of the whole universe is insured by the great con- 
‘ral mass being a decillion (1,000,000) times the amount in mass 
of all tho other heavenly bodies put together. Its name is Octago- 
nal, and it is visible with the aid of a telescope. 

And the distances of the stars from their primaries must evi- 
dently be proportioned to the size of those primaries, as the groater 
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the size of n body the greater the distance to which its influen 
could extend. Each heavenly body is the centre of systems of thé 
same character as that of the whole universe; so that the same pros 
portions which obtain for one of the countless millions of syste 
Thich revolve around tho great contral mage, mnst obiain Yor al 
tho systáms. 

‘The wisdom, and indeed tho necessity, of these proportions boing | 
preserved throughout must be evident; for, unlike the law that 
regulates animal production, where the smallest aro tho most pto» 
lilie, the productive power of a molten mass mast depend upon il 
sizo, inea tho loss of material projected from it is not adequa 
supplied in any other way, and its capacity of rotaining its hoa 
and thus prosorving its fluid state, on which its productive capt 
bilitiog depends, must also bo proportional to the magnitudo of 
mass, We all know how much longor largo mass takes to cool 
than a small one. This is exemplified in the solar system, where 
‘wo seo that the number of the satellites or moons is proportional 
to the size of tho planots from which they were projected. 

From this lay of proportions we see that as the number of th 
heavenly bodies is utterly inconceivable to our undeveloped. facul- 
ties, so as wo approach the great central mass their magnitudes, 
and distances become inconceivable also. Our sun itself, though 
a million times larger than this earth, yet, when compared with the 
vast central sun around which the whole universe of universes 


revolves, fades into insignificance. 
But though these numbers, magnitudes, and distances are incon.) 
ceivable, yet they enable us to form a more definite idea of the| 


immense power of the Infinite Spirit, And as we proceed we shall 
feo that allthis wonderful power is regulated by Infinite wisdom 
and goodness, 

Tho modus operandi of projecting a star from its primary is very 
simple, Let it be borne in mind that matter is simply spirit in m 
state of confinement. Spirit put it into this state of confinement, 
therefore spirit can release it, When it is required to project i 
portion of matter from tho contral mass, or from ono of those bodiog 
that have been already projected from it, spirit, by releasing cera 
tain portions of the mass from which the projection is to bo 
made, forms a hollow tubo, extending straight down into, the 
interior of the molten mass to be operated upon. Tho portion 
bo projected lios at tho bottom of thia tabo. — A sufficiant quanti 
of mattor at the innermost end of the portion to be projected is su 
denly converted into spirit by being released from its confinement 
and is stimulated to oxort all its expansive power to propel 
suporineumbent portion through the tube to the required distanc 
‘As soon as the projected portion escapes from the mass in which 
was embedded, boing released from all surrounding compressi 
its intense heat causes it to expand into vapour. During 
rapid flight, its attraction to its parent. body gives it a tendency. 
return to it again, and at length this attraction is sufficient to over 
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come the motion that was imparted to it, and it commences its 
descent to the mass from whence it came. But, owing to move- 
ments of that body, it misses it in its descent, and by its accelerated 
velocity is carried to about an equal distanes beyond it. Then the 
samo cansos operato to mako it return again, and thus to describe 
^ very eccentrie ellipse around the body from which it was pro- 
jected. Spiritual forces are constantly at work to redues the 
Secentriity of ite orbit, and bring it nearer and nearer to the 
circular. 

As it cools, it passes from a state of vaponr into that of a molten 
mass of intense heat, caused by the concussion of tbe particles, 
precisely in the same way as the great central mass was formed, 
Bpirit projets bodies from it in the samo way as it was projected 
from its parent body. These bodies are first vaporised, then con- 
densed into molten masses and used to project other bodies, and 
50 on, until, in some cases, there have been as many as ono hun- 
dred aud seventy-five generations of projected bodies. Not quite 
all the vaporised particles roturn to tho molten mass before projec- 
tions from it commence, There are stray whifls und. pufis which 
float about, as it were at random, and eventually bocomo comets, 
or shoals of moteors and othor small bodios, which come in very 
nsefal in supplying to the habitable worlds the loss by evaporation. 
Thus the comets and meteors belonging to our solar 
oxtornal portions of the sun when it was in a state of vapour, tho 
absence of compression having kept them longer in a vaporsed 
stato, 

Tn some cases this is insuficient, and wholo planets havo to be 
broken up for this purpose, of course, before they have become 
inhabited worlds. Buch was the case with tho planet that waa 
formerly between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, tho larger frag: 
ments of which form now four inhabited planets. 

If these losses by evaporation were not supplied to tho planets, 
the intornal forces would often not be held in check by the external 
pressure, and disastrous explosions would be the result 

‘These planets were broken up by the samo kind of forces which 
woro made uso of in projecting the stars and planets from thoir 
parent bodies. A planet is but a star in a certain stage of cooling, 
‘nd all matter is but spirit in confinement. When, therefore, it is 
required to break up a planet and use its materials for other pur- 
posés, all that is necessary is to release a portion of its interior 
particlos from their state of confinement; then the latent powers 
of the released spirit-substance are exerted to part asunder tho 
required materials of tho planet. 

"The question will naturally occur to the mind, Who is the intel- 
igent being or beings that undertake this operation ? (for they aro 
manifestly done for a purpose, and therefore denote intelligence). 

Tn the beginning, before there were any individual spirits suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the laws which regulate matter, the Infinite 
Spirit must have been himself the direct cause of the projections. 
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Tt would have been no greater offort to Him to project a body 
Dillion times the size of our san from the great central. mass, that 
that of releasing a portion of himself from restraint, 1t would 
in fact, bat a relazation of effort. But, whether tho projection 
the hoavonly bodies is always His direct and overt act may 
questioned from the following consideration :—Evidently, the ob, 
of the Infinite Spirit in creating matter was not only to manifest 
Himself to Himself, but also to enable His ofspring—tho fin 
offshoots from the Infinite Spirit—to manifest themselves to them 
solvos also ; in fact, to provide work for thom by which they should 
know what their real powers were. Apart from this considorati 
wo cannot suppose that it would be any gratification to Him 
project stars from their primaries. 

lence, we may surmise that as soon as His children had 
vancod sufficiently in the knowledge of material things and 
Jaws by which they are governed, He would allow these oporati 
to be performed by them, both as a business and a pleasure, 
à n stepping-stone to works of still groatór utility, 

Tf, as my Spirit-tutor informs me, our solar system is one 6 
est formations of the universe, and our earth ono of ih 
of the planets projected fro 

and, consequently, spirita, in an inconceivably moro dvanend et 
of doyolopment than any we have yet had any eoguizance of, Ani 
hereforo, it is highly probablo that there are spirits sufliciont 
advanced in their knowledge of matter, and the laws by which it 
governod, to undertake the operation of projecting planets and stata, 
from their parent bodie 

"Tho Spirit Thomas Clowes thus explains tho way this is done— 
Whon spirit is required to bo sot froe, powerfal movements tal 

lace in the heavenly bodies, "These movemenis osuso vory power 

ful magnetic ourrents. Spirits direct those movements very powars 
fully to produce magnetism towards the particles of spirit they 
wish to release from confinement. And those particles are power 
fully influenced to exert their forces to propel the substance that 
the spirits wish to project. They, previously to projecting a pos 
tion of the molton body, direct tho magnetism to those particleg 
over it (i, between the surface) sufficiently to cause them 
to exert enough force to form a hollow tube over the portion they 
wish to project, This process is similar to that of expelling a pros 
jectile from a gun, either by gunpowder or steam. The spirits whe 
perform these operations are those who have perfected themsel 

in a knowledge of all the properties of matter, and who dwell 

the sphere that encircles the sun from which the planet is project 

Tt is in this way that a new planet. js to be projected from t 
sun in the first part of the next century. 

‘The laws which regulate the relative distances of the heaven 
bodies from thoir primaries, and the periodie times of their orbi 
are precisely the same as those laws which astronomers have as 
tained by observation to apply to tho planets of our solar system 
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such as Bode's law of distances, and 's law of periodie times, 
ho Spirit Thomas Clowes informs me that the first heavenly body 
that the gront central mass gave birth to was projected to n distanco 


e 
‘of 1,000,000 miles. The distances of all the succeeding projections 
from the central mass may bo calcalated by the laws that aro 
known to wpply to the planets of the solar systom, according to the 
order of their projectis 

"Thus we seo 
tances of. 


Analogienl reasoning to su 
Projected tho longest time 
able oria. aE K 

jo stage of progress then, of the planets and their inbabitants, 
must bo in order of thet distanc from the non? tho Farthest removed 
being the most advanced; and ihe nearest to ihe sun the least 
advanced. 

But as this is assuming their order of projection, a fact which 
scientific men will tell us we havo no possibility of determining, it 
would be as well to consider if there are not some good reasons for 
giving oredence to what those spirits who have turned their atten- 
tion to the study of astronomy tell us on the subject. 

Tn tho first place it must bo considered that it would take about 
rico as much foroo to project a body a hundred million milos as it 
would to project it fifty million. And since the capabilitios of 
jection in a molten mass must depend on its heat, evidently that 
‘which required the greatest effort should be performed whon 
heat was the greatest. This must be at the timo of the first p 
jection, | mean its heat would be greater at that time than at the 
time of the succeeding ones. 

‘And an immediato loss of heat must bo occasioned by the tons 
of the projected body. Moreover, if tho later projections wo 
Jrojeted beyond the earlier ones, thoir movements might bo in 

ed with by those bodies they must pass near to. This would bo 
An additional reason for the first projected being sent to tho 
Turtheat distance, Bat it might be objected that tho theory of 
Projections is altogether hypothetical, and wusupported by seenlile 
Observation. Doubtless this is tho ease as regards scientists in the 
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flesh; but this is not a suficient reason for altogether rejecting Ui 
testimony of those who have aseonded to a higher plane of observ 
tion, It is analogous to the way in which animal and veget 

Jifo is multiplied on this earth. And the perfect unity and Hi 
mony that prevails in the material universe seems to point ti 
unity of origin. 

TË one primordial mass is sufficient for this purpose, why sho 
we suppose there to be several? And the late discoveries by men 
of the spectroscope of like elementary constituonts in the sun a 
some of the stars to what there are in the earth point to a common 
descent. 

T think, then, wo may accept the above theory of the univer 
{ill a more probable hypothesis is advanced. ‘Therefore we mayy 
for tho prosent, assume that the progressive stages of tho planety 
and, consequently, of their inhabitants, is directly proportional tg 
thoir distances from the sun. 

But as go eminent an astronomer as Richard Proctor, in his ve 
interesting work, ** Other Worlds than Ours,” supposos, from told 
seoplo observations of Jupiter, that “ procosses of disturbance mish 
be at work wholly different from any taking place on our cart 
- + . if analogy is to be our guide, - we seom led to tli 
conclusion that Jupiter is still a glowing mass, flaid probably 
throughout, still bubbling and seething with tho intensity of 
primoval fires,” pp. 189, 140. If tho view ho has horo put 
ward bo indood correct, * wo must," he says, “of course diemii 
tho idea that the giant planet is at present a fit abode for livin 
grentures” And yet, according to our view, Jupita boing Al 
fourth in order of greatest distance, and therefore the fourth i 
ordor of projection from the sun, should be considerably moi 
advanced than our earth, which is only the seventh in order 
greatest distance, and therefore seventh in order of projection fror 
the sun, 

‘Upon seeking information of my Spirit-friend and tutor, he ing 
formed mo that “ the active movements that aro apparently at wotlk 
‘on the surfaco of Jupiter are occasioned by currents of electri 

in the atmosphere of the planet, which are generated 
spiritual influences. Tho spirits that canso theso curronta 
those of the inhabitants of the planet who have made themsel¥ 
inary of the lawn of electricity, and who produce those curr 
for the benefit of tho planet's inhabitants, 

“Those currents of electricity produce light ; and there Are ow 
rents of magnetism which produce heat. ho light is of the sam 
character as that of the Aurora seen in the polar regions of thi 
earth, and which is caused by spirits who once lived upon itd! 
‘Thomas Clowes tells me that the north polar region lias been if 
kabited for forty thousand years. That the inhabitants 
superior race of beings. They make these lights, by directing 
the required localities the electricity which is constantly. 
gonerated by currents of air passing from the equatorial region 
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towards tho polos over currents of air moving in an opposite direo- 
tion, ; 

‘This accounts for the very rapid changes Proctor describes as 
taking place in the atmosphero of Jupiter in a much better way 
than by the internal heat of the planet. Ho speaks of “ intor- 
mediate belts, thousands of miles in width," being “ closed up in a 
singlo hout.’— Other Worlds than Ours," p. 140, 

"These constant auroras that occur over so largo an extent of 
Jupiter's surface would account for his reflecting so “much moro 
light than a planot of equal size constituted like Mars, tho moon, 
ar tho rth could possibly reflect to us if paced whore Jupiter ås 

y, 148), 

M or ENT er of clonds must bo ro- 
garded as for the most part aqueous” (p. 149), how ia the light 
arising from tho supposed heated state of Jupiter to penotrato “ tho 
enormous masses of vapour” with which ho supposes his atmos 
phere is loaded (p. 189)? 

What Proctor calls “tho singularly small density of Jupiter, 
and of the other planets outside the orbits of other asteroids ” (p. 
198), is accounted for by their having become more spiritual, and 
consequently less dense. Having been a much longer timo in 
existence as planets, they have lost much more than the others by 
evaporation. This will account for the whole difference in density. 

My tutor informs mo that, even as regards inhabited planots, 
There isa constant evaporation going on from the vapour of the 
fid mass in the interior filtering through the external crust or 
shell, and that, in this way, a planet's density, towards the close of 
its existence as a planet, becomes only ono half what it was at 

ab, 

Tenn imagine that both the scientific man who acknowledges no 
Jaw but what has been established by inductivo reasoning, and the 
orthodox beliover, will object to this frequent interference of spirits 
in the affairs of the universe, ‘The former, on tho ground that the 
machinery of the universe being once set in motion by the All-wiso 
Artificor, no furthor interference is necessary. Trac, that might 
bo tha vaso if mere mechanism was all that was required, but T 
think it will be coneodod by everyone that, as I. observed *beforo, 
tho providing work by which the godlike facnltios of immortal souls 
should be manifested would bo the grand aim that the loving All- 
Father had im view, „And this end would be best promoted by 
making them “workers together with Him,” according to their state 
of advancement in their knowledge of His lays, and this, where the 
‘work ia not only sublimo in itself, but having for its ‘object the 
happiness and advancement of beings of kindred nature to thom- 
selves, the whole being andor his direction and superintendence 

Thus I am told that the phenomena of “ variablo stars" aro 
produced by the intervention of spirits. ‘The planets belonging to 
thse stars are in incipient stages of progress. Spirits periodically 
intercept their suns" rays by condensing the gasos around thom, 
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thus eausing great alternations of heat and cold on the pl 
‘This has the effect of breaking up their surface crusts 
rapidly, and thus hastening the time when they will be in a fit 
for the habitations of human beings. 

‘And, doubtless, it denotes a higher order of intelligence to 
trol and supervise intelligent beings, than to constract the 
complicated machinery so perfectly that it never should require 
bo meddlod with. 

Wo must be aware what groat climatic changes are un 
selonsly brought about upon the earth by human operations as 
human raco advances in civilization, 

1f so much can be done by agents not having that object in vi 
how much might be accomplished when directed by angelic int 


gone, 
Although in causing these changes man may have regard 
to tho wants of the hour, and, perhaps, be governed morely 
‘selfish considerations, yet wo Spiritualists have every reason 
Doliove that his actions are completely under the supervision ani 
control of superior intelligences whioh overrulo all for tho boa 
of humanity a large. Besides, thoso who will allow that. the soul 
of man is of tho essence of Doity—of His very nature, in faot 
must admit that God could be no moro content to be for over wi 
‘out employment than we could. And, indeed, we cannot condi 
how any spirit, whether tho Infinite Spirit, or finite spirite li 
vanelves, could have possessed any consciousness of being witho 
tho existence of matter which should set as a foil or picc de resats 
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ance to it. For instance, we could have no consciousness of 
motion, thongh we were moving with 


8 of reason point 

166 a living body is but a cougorios of 

motions, if we had no consciousness of motion (which 1 don't neo 

how we could have without matter), how could we have a eond 
seiousmoss of life—know that wo exist ? 

Having disposed of the above objection, I think, then, we may 
assumo that the state of progress of the inhabitants of planota 
tho same system will depend upon their distance from the sui 
from which they were projected, the outermost being the most pros 
grossed; our Earth being the seventh in onder of distance out of 
nine, would be among tho least advanced. 

But the time will come when this Earth and its inhabitants will 
have become so spiritual that thoro will not be much diflorongo. 
betioen those in the flesh and those that have pat off the flestu 
‘Tho inhabitants of Noptano, the outermost of the solar systomy 
tid the first in order of projection, have very nearly arrived At thi 
state, the Spirit "Thomas Clowes informs me. When there cea 
to be any difference between them, all the inhabitants will be 
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removed to the Spirit-worlds, and the deserted planet, having fal- 
filled tho object of its existence as a planet, will return to its 
parout-body, the sun, as our cast-off physical bodies return to 
mother-oarth, 

‘Tho return of the planets to tho sun will be caused by tho with- 
drawal of tho magnetie currents in which they move. The neces- 
sity for these maguetic influences will be seen from the circum. 
stanco of thero boing a resisting medium, the ether of space, in which 
all the honvenly bodies move. If there was no resisting medium 
tho planets would be maintained in their orbit by the equipoiso of 
the centrifugal and centripetal forces. Dat the resisting medium. 
being in constant opposition to the centrifugal foree, the contri- 
potal force gains an ascendeney over it, and would draw tho planet 
nearer and nearer to the sun till at last it fell into it if there waa 
no counteracting power. Henco when it is desired that a planet 
should rotarn to the sun, all that is required is to withdraw the 
magnotio current in which it movos, and tho resisting medium 
‘would gradually effeet the object l. 

Our objects to tako n view of He universe as a whol and of 
somo of those universal principles which como within tho scopo of 
our intolligoneo. And as my Spirit friend defines a universe to be. 
“A system of planets revolving round a common centre," wo may 
consider our solar system as a universe, and those laws which wo 
find npplicablo to it will be applicable to the whole universo. I 
wish to show the inter-dependance of tbe whole. 

As far as the planets are concerned, the soi is com- 
plote in itself. To all human seeming our san mflicieot 
of itself (always assuming tho immanoneo of the Infinite Spirit in 
all things) for the developing human beings upon. the planeta that 
revolve around it. This might take placo indopendent of the rest 
of tho heavenly bodies. Tho sun, with its attendant planets, might 
‘wandot fur. away into the pathless deserts of space, apart, from all 
astral influence, and yet tho work of doveloping human life would 
progood till all the planets had fulfilled the purposes of their being 
^ni had returned to their solar centre. ‘Thos would bring to tho 
sun aceessions of heat with thom. But the heat of the sun must 
gradually diminish; the few meteors, &c., that are constantly fali- 
ing into it not being suficient to maintain its temperaturo, and, 
indeod, having no planets to vivify, its warmth would be no longer 
Yantai. Tt will, one day, have quite lost its brightness, and havo 
become as cool ac our earth. Then, in iis turn, it will become n. 
Planet, and, of course, it will want a sun. lis sun will be Alcyone, 
round which it is now revolving. 


Los is tho weapon which Oninipotence roservel to conquer robal mun 
whan alt othar weapons failed. Menson ho partes; fear he answers blow 
Uo blow fature interests he meela with present pleasures: bat love, that 
un against whose melting beams winter cannot stand, there ix mot oe 
Haan being in a il hws lay hourt i hardened agains lov. 
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DO SPIRITS INFLUENCE SOMNAMBULISTS AND | 
CLAIRVOYANTS? 
A LETTER rrow DELEUZE TO AN M.D. rv ANSWER TO THE 
Quxsriox. 
[Dear Korron—Tt may be interesting to your readers to make acqua 


ange with the opinions about spirita of Ma. Delete, ono of the promi 
followers of Meer. have, there k 


nior to 
‘mantle 
Tur doctor alludes in his lotter to some remarks of Dolouzg 
condemning the theory of mesmerists who accept the influence 
of spirits on somnambulists, observing that they were Pro- 
testants, and, so far, opposed to the belief in guardian spirits pro- 
fessed by Roman Catholics. The doctor, vin epp ‘oa 
been converted by somnambulism from materialism to the belief 
in the existence of a spiritual or magnetic body within our mae 
terial body, mentions the case of a somnambulist who, being in 
trance, said she was guided by the spirit of her mother. 
Deléuzo,'im his answer, admits that somambulisin clearly 
proves the spirituality of the soul, and infers from this the) 
immortality of man. Ho says: ‘The immortality of tho soul 
‘once accepted, the possibility of communications from souls, 
separated from the body with souls still united with the 
body is a necessary consequence. Jt is evident that those 
who deny this possibility are not convinced of the immo 
tality of the soul, or that they listen to tie voice of pre 
tofusing, without a motive, (o examine a fact resulting from 
the principle they do accept. . . T accopt witht 
‘you that our soul continues its e after death, ‘hit 
Instoud of losing its faculties which it enjoyed during earthly 
life, it nequires new faculties, or, at least, that it has more powal 
moro liberty to use them, not finding any longer obstacles in th 
‘way—not being any longer limited by space, and the future not 
being so much veiled as before. I do accept that our stato afi 
dleath will be happy or unhappy, according to our doings herdi 
that our souls can retain affections and sensations as they retai 


memory; that they can influence other souls embodied in hun 
form; suggest thoughts, mako revelations, hear our wishes, 
ti 


read our thoughts. 
Now, let us see under what circumstances this communi 
tion between the disembodied and embodied takes place. 
suust examine the facta. There are many I know. They ave. 
the bottom of nearly every religion. In every history wo fi 
records of them; and in mesmerism we meet them very of 
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"Those philosophers who reject these facts did not give theni- 
selves the trouble of examining them,—they treat them as 
ridiculous, as materialists will ever do. T agree that this is not 
the way to truth, but still I entertain doubts, Twill give my 
reasons. I leave to theologians the facts related in tho Scrip- 
tures, as many of them are diametrically opposed to the laws of 
nature, Still many facts remain, for those which are admitted 
equally in overy religion have their origin outside of Chris- 
tian revelation. But have thoso facts sufficient, authority lo. 
establish a system? Some are not duly tested; others are 
perhaps tho results of phy yet unknown to us, 
Most of those recorded by history have been accepted in epochs 
of credulity and superstition; those related in society are nearly 
always forthcoming from people endowed with a strong imagi- 
nation, and might be reduced to physiological and psychological 
facts, perhaps very extraordinary, but not supernatural. 

The most remarkable facts are those which have been 
observed since mesmerism has been investigated. A great many 
sommambulists have affirmed that they held converse with 
intelligences; that they were inspired and guided by them. 
‘This at first seems very clear, but on reflection we find still 
reasons for doubt. 

1, Why should the state of somnambulism—which generally 
is the result of a disease, and ends with the eure—be one of the 
conditions favourable to communicate with spiritual intelli- 
gencos ? 

2, Why is nob every somnambulist amongst those who give 
tho best proofs of lucidity, and most isolated, susceptible to this 
communion? Why have they different opinions about this 
subjoot ? 

3. Why do the opinions and ideas they have in the state of 
somnambulism often appear the consequences of those they have 
in their natural state, while in other cases they aro quite 
different ? 

4, Why do different somnambulists say that they obtain their 
knowledge by difforent ways? Some see the objects appear as 
if they were shown to them ; others hoar an interior voice ; some 
soom to be certain of what they say, and if questioned answer— 
"Iknow; I am suro of it” Others believe themselves inspired 
by a saint, an angel, or by several intelligences. Others, again, 
are inspired or guided by the spirit of some deceased person who 
controls them, and speaks through their organs; whilst somo 
declare they have seen the devil, have boen frightened, and have 
asked for prayers, and other means, to deliver them from this 
power. 

PS. Why does it happen that those opinions belong to certain 
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lasses, or to certain society, whilst they are different with som 
nambulists belonging. to another order of society! ‘Thus 
great many somnambulists at Stockholm* have exhibited th 
phenomena, whilst they are quite unknown amongst the dis, 
ciples of Mesmer. 

6. Why do we find with some somnambulists a great develops 
ment of a certain faculty, while others are inactive ? Why 
certain ideas and affections attract the attention of the somnam 
bulist almost exclusively, whilst he remains indifferent to other 
ideas and affections, so mnch so,as to render him only lucid on 
certain points t and why does the mode of perception vary with 
the state of health and nervous disposition t 

‘Here follows an enumeration of different states of insensie 
bility and isolation of somnambulists which are interesting; but 
ho concludes in saying with Socrates—*I don't know. 

Deleuze, in fact, assumes that our soul, in the state of some 
nambulism, acquires, or appears to possess, the same powor of. 
vision and motion as those who have passed the gato of death, 
On this actount Spiritualists will find him quite correct, He | 
repudiates the theory of influence of spirits merely for fear that 
the aceoptance of it might lead to insanity and practices of 
magio, forgetting that even mesmerism is magic, and has beon 
in former ages as much prosecuted as witcheratt and sorcory— 
(by priests, of course). The opinions of Deleuze are scarcely. 
consistent with his facis. 

Doleuzo explains himself in this way:—If we use mesmerism 
to read tho future, we will come to abuse it; if we use it to have 
communion with spirits, we shall renovate the extravagances of 
magic, and expose ourselves to tho dreadful consequences of 
theso ‘prictices—[we wonder what the spirit of Deleuze would, 
say now]. There exists in somo Northern countries a pre- 
disposition to Zlhinism (Spiritualism). This new philosophy 
Teads us to reject the notions based on the exporienco of several 
centuries, and to substitute the opinion that such phenomena 
are produced by an exalted imagination; and if yon consider 
how many reveris have been proposed by honest, faithful men, 
you will mistrust many of those pretended inspirations, Som- 
hambalism is a new instrument which we may use when other 
means fail, but we must not use it as a guide when other well- 
known instruments are sufficient for our direction. I do nob 
deny the existence of the spirit-world; but during this life we 
do not yet live in that spiritual world. Our soul is in the 
earthly body: if the bands were broken, we should not be any 
more ex rapport with the beings who are around us. Our prine 


°F We hope to give an account of these facts in ont next number 
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cipal relations are with those dwelling on earth; we have duties 
to fulfil with thom, We have not always the power to discover 

| tho truth; we seldom feel sure of having grasped it. Our life is 
better fitted for action than for meditation, We have always 
the power of doing good: let us use this power as much as we 
can during our earthly life. Our knowledge will, perhaps, be of 
no uso to us hereafter, when we shall have more light. Good 
potions wil be Lio e treasure, and ensaro ue a good lace in the 
hereafter | 


THE SKULL AND BRAIN" 


IN the “Skull and Brain,” &e, phrenology is divested as fur 
as possible from its psychological bearings, and appears merely 
as a science of character reading; not, however, predicting what 
a man will do, but simply predicating what he may be capable 
of. ‘This distinction, a very important one, is often lost sight of 
by phrenologists, who thereby reduce the science to the level 
of astrology and fortune-telling, or, as Mr. Morgan names it, 
bumpology. 

The first portion of the work is ocenpied by refutations of 
Mr. G. H. Lowes’ criticisms on phrenology in his “History of 
Philosophy.” One of his accusations is, that Gall annulled the 
discovery of four organs, and changed the places of the remaining 
twenty since 1802. This charge requires facts to refute it, and, 
fortunately, Mr. Morgan is able to produce one which entirely 
overturns the assertion; he gives a drawing of à skull in the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Museum, which was marked by Spurz- 
heim in 1806 or 1807, in which the localities of the organs are 
precisely the same as at present, blank spaces being left where 
the organs of hope, eonscientiousness, individuality, continui- 
tiveness, form, size, and weight are now marked, these not being 
at that time discovered. 

Mr. Morgan reviews the recent investigations of Dr, Ferrier, 
and says: "After much experimental research and repented 
verification of the phenomena, Dr. Ferrier arrived at the conclu- 
sion that, the individual convolutions are separato and distinct 
organs” We have ourselves heard Dr. Ferrier observe in ono of 
his lectures on the “Functions of the Brain,” that he thought 
there was a great deal of truth in phrenology, and considered 
that ils evidence could not bo disregarded. We quote from 
memory, and are not responsible for verbal accuracy. We cannot 
refrain from giving some observations of Mr. Morgan's on what 


* Tha Skull and Brain: their Indications of Character and Anatomical Rola- 
fiona” By Nicholas Morgan, author of “Phrenology and how to use 1,” às 
Longmans & Co. 
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may he termed the balanco of opinion; the ideas ae ex 
well expressed, and contain truths, which, if properly apprecit 
‘would go far to breed that desirable spirit of toleration, of 
there is, unfortunately, at present so deplorable a del 

‘Wo are greatly indebted to scepticism and conservatism, 
withstanding they often appear to retard the progress of 
Conservatism is to radicalism what a drag is to a vehicle; 
whilo the sceptic checks the precipitate movements of tho ov 
credulous and ineautious, the radical goads on the slow-pat 
adheront to antiquated things, principles, and notions, and all 
turn receive a shock in the encounter, and thus act and Te 
beneficially on each other, and on the ultimate well-being of 
community. Once let us fully realise this grand fact, and 
shall be inclined to judge more leniently of those who are not. 
‘one with us in thought.” 

There is a suggestive chapter on the Will, which is defined 
^a mode of operation of the mind, the actions of which 
determined by motives. . . . Tho will is not a self-dot 
mining, self-oontrolling power, and, therefore, not absolutel 
frog; but its froedom consists in the choice of motives. We lui 
tho powor to some extent of altoring the circumstances that gi 
rise to our motives, but to exercise this power effectively, and. 
a good end, knowledge is necessary. 
thi 


“Tho Will seams to be, no more self-dotormining and capable of over 
ling he jumenta e hagan in to over aU unt of th 
‘out in a erimimal trial. Bat, as the ofco of the latter isto curry out th 
fav, so a it tho ofice of tho Will to exeoute the decisions of tho judgmoni 
Yo‘ tho parallel does not hold throughout: for, whilst tbe bangnian canne 
aller the evidence on which tho condemned is convicted, we can, by eft 
Of the Will alter the ciremmstanees which give rise to the motives thak 
{niluence our judgments. But here, again, motives take the precedeicty 
for we mnst hae reason for altering the circumstances, so as to induce sta 
Yolitional control, which pre supposes motives as the basis of our renont: 
For examplo, a “fast young man, brought ta consider the error of his wast 
ion or some other wilden ealamity, resolves upon a thoragh 
fülormation of conduet, and he puts forth all his might to retrieve his chat 
Meter. But ho finds the giving up of old habits and the breaking olf 
Iongrestablished connections hard work. Yot, being thorongbly in 
ith the necessity of saving himself, and of doing 1t at once, he summon 


AU hin powars to do bate with the enemy. Ho no longer strives with 
him; conquer or dio is his motto. ‘Thon old opinions are given up ald 
how. ones sought more in keeping with his altered stato of mind. Thi 
library and the lectare-room are substituted for the driaking-ealoon worka 
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of fiction and romance are treatises on scienco and morals; 


roplaced 

emer peores oet ie ce iore re i od 

fond of wet frm valet for sch abd le al emvenaica and 
by concentrated and peribient efort be ulimatelrextricats Minsell 
This person has aliered the crcuinstances which infueneed his motives. 


Wo now come to the most distinctive feature of the work, 
that is tho uso of anatomical knowledge of the correlation of the 
skull and brain in practical phrenology. Professor Morgan giv 

a chaptor on the relation of the external surface of the skull to 
the outer surface of the brain, in which he follows Professor 
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Turner of. Edinburgh, who, in his cranio-cerebral map, divi 
each Interal half of the cranium into ten rogions; Mr. Mong 
however, increases the number to seventeen. Ilis directions 
purposes of manipulation as regards the situations of the or 

aro very precise. As a samplo we quoto the following: “ Sell 
esteem is at the top of tho back head, at each sido of the median 
line, in the posterior portion of the upper parietal lobulo aren 

The anatomical part of tho work is carefully written, and 
deservos full attention, Phrenologists are charged with being 
ignorant of the anatomy of tho brain, and, perhaps, generally. 
speaking, not without some reason. Our author, however, cand 
not fairly bo held guilty in this respect. Ho displays conside 
able knowledge of the outer surface of the brain, and does n. 
seem to lack any information of the entire structure. Ho ha 
done good service in the work under review by explaining witht 
great minuteness of detail every cerebral convolution and fissura 
in a very lucid manner, and so simply as to enable any ordinary: 
reader to understand the subject. Besides, he gives sover 
accurato and beautifully executed engravings in illustration, ong 
of which wo have pleasure in reproducing. It shows the le 
cerebral hemisphere, from which it will be seen the convolutions! 
of tho outer surface aro lettered, and so are the fissures ant 
sulci; and we refor the reader to the work itself for letterpre 
explanations in the contents and context on the anatomy of th 
brain, and the relation of the skull to the brain. 

The same classification of the temperaments is followed as in 
the former work, “Phronology,” &c., namely, that of nutritive 
sanguine, mental, and muscular, a system wh 
tages over the old one of bilious, nervous, lymphatic, and sang 
as the two first terms are sometimes taken in a different son 
from what it is intended th d bo. We have observed 
n friond that e was an excellent type of tho nervous-bilio 
temperamont, thereby exciting his choler and calling forth 
remark that ho was never considered nervous before, an 

vor was always in capital condition, never having been bilio 
in his life, Tho torm lymphatic, too, almost implies a negation 
of quality, and is anything but precise; and precision shou 
always bo aimed at in any systom of classification having ti 
slightest pretension to completeness. Mr, Morgan has decid 
improved on the old fashioned plan in this point. Wo h 
frequently seen a difference in porsons of exactly the samo 
ments quantitively, but yet vastly dissimilar in qu 

his, however, requires a fifth term, as do most existing s 
that is, ono expressive of quality of organisation; there 
no recognised word to express this peculiarity. We do 
quite agreo with tho colouring of the temporaments, having 
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with persons, for instance, of the nutritive temperament who are 
decidedly dark, while Mr. Morgan describes thom as fair. Before 
an exact description of the complexion.of the temperaments can 
be written, there must be a modified classification, and observa- 
tions of a much greater number and extent must be made, Wo 
should have much wished to notice Mr. Morgan's former work 
above referred to, but its scope is so different, and its treatment 
of the subject so unlike the present one, it seemed better to defer 
it; the latter treating of the organs as mero external signs of 
character, and the former psychologically and analytically—be- 
sides which, we hear a new edition will shortly appear. Mr. 
Morgan, in tho present work, treats the subject in an original 
‘and able manner, throwing ont many valuable suggestions, which 
deserve consideration by all phrenologists ; his style of composi 
tion, too, has materially improved since he last appeared in print. 
"Ihero are some good illustrations, showing the relation of the 
convolutions of the brain to the outer surface of tho skull, of 
which a specimen is subjoined; for explanation we beg to rofer 
our renders to the book itself, as it is inexpensive, and, happily, 
of convenient sizo for reading. 

We so entirely agree with Professor Morgan's opinions as ox- 
prossod at the end of the last chapter, that we prefer giving them 
in his own words, as boing those of a liberal-minded and earnest. 
imthsecker. “At the present time, phrenology has no legitimate 
claim to be a completo system of mental science. It only forms 
i part. The science takes in the whole man, and embodice 
tmatomy, physiology, phrenology, and psychology, and to get a 
knowledge of man he mast bo studied in his abnormal as well 
ns in his normal condition; hence, pathology must be included. 
‘The scionco of mind, thon, is the science of man, and the science 
of man eompreliends the forces of his surroundings—in fact, of 
tho universe—a very comprehensive study. Gall and his di 
ples have possibly fallen into the common error of partisan pro- 
qoenadisis, and hoisted their colour too high, sad to they may 
have to lower them a little; but the time for pooh-poohing 
phrenology is past, and that for investigation is present. Phren- 
ology is not dead, nor does it give any sign of decay, but mani- 
fests a vigour and hardihood that portend a long life. Its 
nomenclature has permeated the languages of all civilised nations, 
And its principles are mare believed in and practised than they 
over were at any former date.” 

Although there is apparently a considerable amount of oppo- 
ition yet to be overcome regarding phrenology, still a great 
change is evidently taking place respecting it in the minds of 
tho learned scientists of tho day. Some time since a leading 
contemporary gave Dr. Carpenter the credit of giving the death- 
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blow to phrenology, nevertheless, it seems curious that so dete 
mined an antagonist should express himself so phrenologicall 
as in the extract below from the Contemporary Review for 
187: 

‘Tho recent experiments of Dr. 
stration, what was antecedently probable on other grounde, th 
dilatation of the blood vessel ‘certain limited 
‘the brain, and that the 


this hyperemia, whioh rines to 
the special action of tho park If thin be 
of any particular tegment of the bra d 

ig to purely intellectual operations, another to enol 

ition nother tothe expresion of malate i bodily eio, 

SE these wgments s 

St eatin and bes, vh 

tions, being dori 


action rather than another, is determined, by the influence exerted by 
ego on the vaso-motar system of nerves 

Dr. Carpenter seems to be coming round very gradually to th 
much-abused system of Gall: we may congratulate ourselves 
having so powerful an auxiliary in the opposite ranks of fd 
schoolmen. Mr. Morgan, in this present work on the skull a 
brain, frequently quotes Dr. Carpenter, and had the above bi 
printed soon enough he would, no doubt, have used it. 


UNDER THE DAWN.* 


Iw the preface to the volume betore us, Mr. Barlow repudit 
the changes of certain critics who have acoused him of too tamil 
imitating the examples of Swinburne and Rossetti. Certainly 
is hard that a poet should be set down as destitute of the fre 
ness of originality, because his rhythm has a ring in it, somethin 
rosembling that of a predecessor, or because ho employs rhyn 
that the other has before pressed into service. But Mr. Barl 
will pardon us, we hope, if we asse that, as regards Mi 
Swinburne, he has scarcely judged correctly, and is somowlif 
more deeply influenced by that poet than he will admit hime 
to bo, “Under The Dawn” is decidedly not the “echo of 4 
Before Sunrise," a few have decried it as; but neither is. 
revolt against tho pantheistic creed. Rather, it may be term 
tho offspring of a union between Theism and the worshi 
Nature—the production of a mind wherein materialistic 


nder the Dawn.” By George Barlow, Chatto & Windas 
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yirely spiritual ideas are blended—perhaps in a manner not far 
Rivergent from the teuth. ‘The author probably docs not quite 
share the spirit of Pope's apostrophe to that 
“Stupendous whole, 
Whose body Natare in nd God the sil" 
but, at least, while passionately reverenelug the beanty of the 
‘material garment, he forgets not the living Deity whom it clothes, 
Unlike the singers who hymn that species of annihilation in 
which the individual shall be merged in the universal, the 
Future is for him as thickly peopled as the Present, 
“Taw the dead begin to mo 
T maw their forme awake 
On mount, in forest, and in grove, 
"Bymanyaslenlke;. 5 
"Their faces all did shine with love, 
So that T did not quake, 
“Their faces all were sweet to me, 
recognised my friends" 

Tho last four lines are beautiful. Tt is in an address to “The 
Spirit of Beauty,” that they occur, and beauties thoro aro many 
in this poem. Of man's futuro existence the singer takes a 
roseate view, Beauty, he tells us, in impassioned stanzas, shall, 
‘when tho tomb is passed, become 

*« Oura wholly: yea, no moro in part, 
Dehli meinen wee 
With straining, eb, erty heart, 
Be 
Te Love writ shall 
Mr. Barlow has a wonderful command of language; and this 
fluency, with the influence of A. C. Swinburne, betrays him into 
his chief eror. Like Swinbume, he is too prone to sacrifice 
meaning to melody, and where most richly musical is also some- 
limes the most obscure. Take the following passage. The poet 
is hymning the goddess, Love. 
^ But Lore, as for Lore, in tho splendour and petulant pulso of her fet, 
On tho waves that surround her, an render n tunefal homage and awe, 


; her beauty increases and bears 
‘Tho future and past and the present, and huddles them olose to her breast, 
And to each for » season tis pleasant, and to each in the end "isa jest” 
‘The lines we have quoted are sounding, but the sense is some- 
‘what difficult to arrive at. If Mr. Barlow will take only the 
Bien pora foc orem tum and strive, above all, to be graphic 
in his energy, he will accomplish high things. ‘There are lines 
ju some authors brief as a lightning-Hash, and like that disclosing 
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far prospect at a glance. How concisely, yet vividly, do 
often-quoted words in which Milton deseribes Mammon, 
leforo us the sondid character of the fallen seraph. 
* Even in Heaven his looks and thoagbts 

Were always downward bent; admiring more 

‘Th riches of Heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine oe holy.” 


Mr, Barlow has noble poetio fire, and tho diffusenens, 
indistinctness of expression, which occasionally mar his 
aro faults that the author of the following sonnet (Ital 
1o England's Charge Respecting Keats), should be al 
quis 


“Has too ie! 1 loved lom overmach, 
STe ster nt aget i 

Ko more be pared by serons ey Saeki?” 
io more pA 

‘That he han once lor all, escaped the clutch 
‘Of poverty, and lonciaen, and Boorn, 
And that another poet has boen bora 
uto Hiya ids, mardo fair with suck? 


“T laid a tender hand upon his head— 
Aha! the love and passion in it slew ; 
Now is he numbered with the gifted dead ; 
Whose wings divide the unfathomable blue. 
Of my bright heaven; and their fame is shed 

‘Upon me in remembrance ever new.” 


What the poet has to say in this piece is said clearly 
tersely, without any overloading of ornament, or breaking a 
from the strain of thought in which the sonnet commen 
Looking at this, and similar compositions, wo should say t 
Mr, Barlow is better calcülated to succeed in the lyrio than 
upio. Ho does not possess tho art of narrativo; nor is he oqu 
to n sistained flow of wong. I 
flashes, nnd thus his briefost pieces are also bis brightest 
could’st not watch with me,” is an instance in point. 
tho third stanza extremely. 
"Thon codd not watch with me, my lady white! 
Thine are the roma, amd the plessant wenda, 
And the good simple erowne of former creeds ; 
Bot not the estatio raptare of the it, 
Ami the endless garland of the soul that bleeds : 
T would mot change my part with thine to-night. 
“Though thy rieh kimea led my coward 


But tho piece must bo read as a whole to be thoroughly 
precintad, ‘The same may bo said of “To Mazzini Triumpl 
“Christ's Sermon in the City," and "The Spirit of Bea 
Quotations would not give a perfect idea of these poems, and 
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describe them is difficult. We must, however, give the oponing 
stanzas of the second-named piece. 
Beneath our haze of London smoke 
"Christ stood in human garb again, 
Bearing once more the fleshy yoke 
‘Of sotrow, and of fiery pain ; 
And thin world's fiery blows that rain 
On strongest rowers, as they strain 
Broad heaving chenta at every stroke 


+ The thought expressed in these two verses is a very fine one, 
and finely wrought out; but it is provoking to see the effect 
marred by the lameness of the last line. Careless rhymes may 
be pardoned to a poet; but a limping metre every bard should 
shun, This, however, is not a frequent fault with Mr. Barlow, 
for, as we before remarked, he has a masterly command of lah- 
guage. A redundancy and careless choice of words are his 
primal errors, and he cannot be too earnestly warned against 
them, Tt is true that these blots are common to all the poets of 
the present day. In the reaction from the formal but sparkling 
yersilication of Pope and Goldsmith, men have rushed to the 
other extreme. Worse models than Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
Browning no neophyte ean adopt. Neither has yet succeeded 
in coining a poem which bears the stamp of immortality. Mr. 
Browning especially, has of late years grown intolerable. “ Red 
Hotton Night Cap Country” is a work that may be wondered at, 
but not oriticised, To praise or abuse it is equally safe, for to 
\nderstand it is impossible. Let Mr. Barlow shun our living 
poets, and also Shelley; who, gifted though he was, too often 
Yeils his thoughts in obscurity, instead of clothing them in 
Words; and sit in preference at the feot of Shakespeare, Miltou, 
find Byron. ‘The greatest poets are the best of teachers. He 
ill learn from them that Pegasus may be guided even in his 
Awiflest and highest flights; and that sense and passion fused 
Jato glowing harmony are better than passion solitary and un- 
Wontrollel. He gives many proofs in this book before us that 
lis language cam be at once powerful and restrained. Here is 
‘Wi verse from the “ Ode to Mazzini Triumphant"—a composition 
Which we think disputes with “Christ's Sermon ” the praise of 
Wing the finest poem in the volume. 
“ Upon the carth thou wast a lonely man, 
"Thou art not, Tam certain, lously now, 
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A solitary honour in the v 

Of hatile, or of thought! a lonely brow 

qu Fer erra int whic doth allegiance vow 
"Er eti kora, wie mdorstand uo how 
je passion, vast, imperishable, pale 
most intense lio, may garb a man in mail." 
Wo like the words; we liko the whole tono of this ode, 

is the work of one who has himself vowod allegiance to “pui 
poses, unfathomed by the frail and fickle herd.” Mr, Barlow 
ovidently an earnest thinker, and oue who works out for himnsd 
his creed: taking nothing upon trust. He can percei 
the falachood of the perishing formulas of the churches; 
heralds with joyous anticipatory notes the great time about 
be, when those well-matched harpies Priesteraft and Intolerang 
shall have fled for ever from the 
of this * Ode to Mazzini" is red 


hall be able to clasp hands mi 

Tecognise that in each of their creeds thoro lived a portion, ai 
buta portion, of the truth. Socrates and Jesus, Savonarola 
Lather—all the noblest of tho “Sons of God,” shall look do 
then from that higher sphere to which they have attained, u 
an earth redeemed indeed. Tho Christ of this fair harvost, 
Barlow thinks, stands already upon the threshold of the 
and the last years of the 19th century may be made immortal by 
his presence. It is to be hoped that the forecast is prophoti 
and that a millennial season of progress and peace draws nigl 
when the bear of Russia shall lie down with our own lion, 
tho eagles of Germany and France may fly quietly together, 

To sum up our ideas of these pooms. The Dedication (whi 
wo have thus far omitted to speak of), is a truly exquisite piod 
and although nothing in it rises to tho level of certain stand 
in “ Christ's Sermon,” and the "Ode to Mazzini,” it is, as a whol 
froer from faults than either of the loftier compositions. In 
number of charming verses, Mr. Barlow sings the truth that 
philosophy of religion is eternal, and that as, when the Q 
mythology was waning, Christianity arose, so something 
nearer the truth now is dawning upon man. The “ Hymn 
Love" that follows, we scarcely like so well. As a composi 
it deserves high praise, for the metro is excellently. mm 
and the thythin Das a peculiar voluptuous melody ; buk it 

igour, and, though the topie be broad, the narrowness of 


treatment renders this “hymn” something monotonons. 
there occur, especially towards the close, charming passt 
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‘once clear and sweet ; passionate and well-expressed. “Heaven, 
A Psychological Study,” is a curious and interesting piece, A 
man, just passed from earth into the life beyond meets two 
women, the first, one whom he had loved, not wedded ; the 
other, his wifo, whom he had not loved. The contest between 
the two for his possession, and the pleas advanced by each, are 
finely worked out. “A ament" bas beautiful passages; tho 
opening lines being especially good. 
*t Before I lose Love's being, and my heart 
Ceases to foel the pressure of his darty 
T would retarn, once only, to my lore: 
Ad to the sweet nes of a mountain dove 
Mer amorous mate returns with eager cries 
fo vould Lone mor gini tet ee 
And seek, rejetin 
AW unaltered and imperishable nea, 
* Where, with that sot-halre! woman for my brido, 
L dreamed upon the siver-llowing tide. 

“ Lost Voices" is sweet, and the “Planet's Boat Song,” which 
follows, is a musical chant, In "Man's Protest” we have an 
carnest ery, opening in the following strai 

^^ Against the God who forged despair and thunder, 


1, Man, protest; 
‘Who gave os love, and hid hia poison under 
Love's snow-white breast; 


Who gave vs life, and cleaves that life in sunder 
"When it seemeth him beat," 


‘Tho “ Hymn at Man's Nativity” is a poom in honour of that 
triumphant advent of an all-ombracing theism, which Mr. Bar- 
low ardently looks and longs for. The metre is the metro of 
Milton's “Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity,” and is 
handled in a manner not unbefitting the great Puritan, Two 
stanzas in this poem well express the author's faith. 


“The thunder of new things 

Around, and in ue, rings 

"The beaveos ae rent iho temple's outer veil 
In tor, the tick clonda break, 
pror rr MN 

Close astros sina tha imp amd; 
"The deities of Greece x H. 
"Their eight looka reappear rom any a tomb and uen. 


^ Their glad looks reappear, 
For in Man’s coming year 
‘All truth ho recognises for hil own, 
Whether in Greece ‘twas born, 
Or where at early morn 
By faint airs the Norwegian pines are blown, 
Or where in China's teeming house 
Strange yellow-mantled priesta aud deities carouse.” 


Vol 1X, - 
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One of the sonnets which conclude the volume we 
already quoted; and we may add that the remainder are 
companions of “Italy's Answer to England" We now 
Teave of“ Under The Dawn." It bas been pleasant to read 
to criticise i, and though we are not blind to its faults, and. 
not spared to point them ont, we feel that its merits fur outwel 
them, and are confident that earnest and thoughtful labour 
the duthor’s part will result in the ripening into a glorio 
summer of that genius whose spring-time promises so fui 
Lat him strivo after quality, rather than quantity, and escl 
all gaudy obscureness of style, in favour of vigour and simpli 
Let him constantly koop in remembrance that the poet's supro 
duty is to say what he bas to say, clearly; and he will take, 
maintain, a high position among the bards of this age. 

J. L. Vire, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAUGHTER AND BMILING.* 


Levonren is one of the diverse phenomena of human nature, 
Mr. Vasoy shows that it may be mado to express various emotion 
or states of feeling. He attributes to the laagher, however, a 
ponderance of folly and empty-headedneas, and thinks the habit 
an induced act, stimulated by “ tickling” of a physieal or mental 
kind, Babies are tickled, grinned at, and prompted into the means 
ingless convulsions ealled laughter, and children of a larger grow 
excite their minds with ridicalons jokes and egregious nonsense 
the same end, All this tbe author deprocates in the strongest laii 
guage. Ho gives tho physiology of laughter as an involuntary. 
action of the pectoral muscles and diaphragm, causod by an 
natural and improper stimulus. Into tho act no reason or thought 
passes but it is uncontrollable as a fit of coughing, surcharging the 
rain with blood, and, if porsisted in, tending to a suspension 
the vital fanetions. 
With these views we can scarcely agree. We think the author 

las not gone deep enough into the anator 
subje 


sneeze; another, and be will cough : at 
sanothor, he will vomit. "This eatslogno be vory much ox 
tended, and yet in all of thom no reason ean be assigned for tha 


“Th Tien d 
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act. ‘They are phenomena which defy reason to contro! them 
otherwise than by avoiding the causes. But they are nono the loss 
‘unreasonable or unnatural on that account; nor are they less 
ecossary for the safety of the individual than the fanetions of the 
mind proper are. Indeed, the intellect ix swayed into action by tho 
very same means. One Kind of mental stimulus excites to arith- 
inolical calculation ; another, to musieal measure; anothor, to tho 
defining of individual objects; another, to reasoning, analysing, 
constructing, or improving. The patient ean assign no better 
‘reason " for these mental processes than bo cau for the acts which. 
follow the exeitement of tho mucous membrane. In both cases ho 
in forced by circumstances to perform certain acts, to avoid which 
is beyond his control while he submits himself to the exciting 
cansos. 

Tet us look at laughter a little closer. Woe find it to be a poou: 
liar combination of cerebral and thoraeie action. In this res 
it resembles tho shedding of tears, which may be caused to flow 
from physical excitement or © mantal emotion. Laughter may 
Also bo occasioned by tickling the body, or by exciting the mind. 
‘Thoro are w series of incongruitios, not nocossarily dograding, which 
oxoito tho propensity to laugh. But tho result will much depend 
on the organisation of the individual. If brain action predominates 
over gangtionie ation, then tho amaved one will not laugh, but 
enjoy the incongruity in othar words, he will Inek the powor 
to give the natural expression to that which he experiences. Or he 
ingorgans, and not beamenable to 
bo moved by muse or by sym- 
ie fun-provoking brain 
generative ganglia, wil 

ing hands, &e., laughter gi 


pathy. "Ihe man, however, with 
‘and n fall development of the vi 
Like kissing, earessing, weeping, s! 
natural expression to the state of mind which no words ean convoy. 
‘This is the point in which wo differ from Mr. Vasoy. Wo think ho 
Jina not dived sufficiently deep into this department of his subject, 
but has passed too sweeping judgmont upon the wholo triba of 
Inughera. 

‘Wo cannot join with him either in the low estimate which he 
placos on the intellectual powers of the langhing individual, He 
is often intelleet plus emotion ; or in common phrase, heart as well 
ns hoad. Many of the most indomitable and humanitarian toilers 
for the welfare of the race have been and are hearty laughers. This 
is a concomitant of their warm, passionate impalses to do good, 
‘and their fellow-feeling for all sentient things. Not that laughing 
makos a mau good, but it proceeds from the deep sonrce which 
{hives riso to inexpressible and unextinguishable impulse, it may be 
to do good or to do evil. "The laugher is probably a person of vory 
contradictory characteristics, alternately the sphere of conflicting 
passions, as circumstances may stimulate. 

‘With these qualifications we can koop Mr. Vasey close company 
throughout his thoughtful and welbimeaut labours. There aro no 
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doubt vulgar, coarse, idiotic Ianghers, just as there are person 
the samo objectional characteristics who do not laugh. Laughi 
is, however, a pretty true key to the character, and there is ma 
safety with tho laugher than with his sealed-up companion, 
former is more open in his manner, and lets the world know wh 
a boor he is, whilst the more politio specimen hides his cruden 
by a thick upper erust of hypocrisy and reticence. 

It is quite possible that thero is too much random emotionall 
in the world, and that self-control and defini /f purpose hai 
too little scope in the lives of many persons, ‘To such Mr. Vasoy 
book teaches valuable lessons. "The aim is pure and wholesomk 
throughout, and yet it is by no moans heavy reading. The subj 

so well divided that the path is kept remarkably clear bofora 
mind's progress. In the course of the work there are about th 
dozen pages of illustrations, for the most part indicative of various 
kinds of smiling, of which the author very highly approves. Al 
he time, he points out that of the smile there are m 
varieties which indicate very undosirable types of character. 
this rospoct the cry against smiling may be as loud as a 
Jnughing, But why smile any more than laugh? Neither 
them nro ^ rational" processes, and yet they aro both modos of o 
prowion, and. have moro or loss a diffusive tendeney, relioving 
Interior mental organism from a pressure or fulness which wo 
coud not accomplish. For this parpose we consider laughter 
valunblo as a hygienie agent. The cares and duties of 

leney to concentrate the mind too much. ‘The comic, ridiculo 
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ter 
and incongruons elements are jast as much parts of tho Gi 
Dosign as are the eyes, stomach, or limbs. Genuine wit, funy @ 


Inagi l 


seorontive, if not too long protracted. A hearty shako up, wl 
points a barb at no one, nor drags the mind down to any g 
‘illusion, is truly a refresbor, which, like a stretch of tho musa 
botwoon the parts of an enables the mind 

again with renewed elasticity. We must 
that, notwithstanding Mr. Vasoy's depreciation, wo enjoy this 89 
of thing amazingly, and thank God for it just as truly as wo d 
for the air wo breathe. 

It may be that, in a more parely mental state, or in examples 
men who are of a higher type than we are, laughter may 
needless, even hurifal ; but wo speak entirely from experience, 
not from any theory. 

"The volume is one of tho most 

It is an object of beauty for the table, and it cannoli 

‘opened without affording entertainment and instruction to 

s of mind, whether they langh, smile, or remain serenely. 
different, 
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THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS.* 
Ix these days of sectarian bitterness and sceplical thought, when 
men soem to strive who ean render the aspect of religion most 
hideous, aud the ideas of the Deity most ropalsive, it is pleasant 
to moet with a work which, instead of trying to confuso mattors 
moro, attompls to reconcile, not ineffectually, opposing ideas, and 
to throw light on a subject of vast importanco to members of nourly 
overy oxisting sect. 

Professor Jukes, in the “ Restitution of All Things," deals with 
the question of Eternal Punishuent in as logical a manner as he 
possibly can, considering the mystical character of tho subject he 
has under consideration. 

Amongst other arguments, he asserts that the doctrine limits 
tho powers of Christ as a Saviour who came not to save some, 
ail, particularly those who were lost. ‘The author contests 
Atonement is efficacious throughout all ages, but if tho ponal stato 
Woro never ending, some could not ever be saved. 

One of the chief points insisted on is tho erroneous translation 
of the Grook words now rendered as ovorlasting, or various synony- 
mona tarma 

“The passage in Ephesians, chap. iii ver. 21, which in our vor- 
sion is rendered * throughout all ages, world without end,’ is litar- 
ally to all generations of the age of ages. . . . Te will, I think, 
too, be found that the adjective formed on ihe original Greek word 
(everlasting, &e.), whether applied to life, punishment, redomptio 
covenant, times, or even God himself is always connected wi 
remedial labour, and with tho idea of ‘ages’ as periods in which 
(God is working to meot aud oorteot somo wafil SL" o 

ie meaning of the word “death” is defined as entire 
to annihilation, and «ns simply an end to, and separation. trom, 
some given form of life which man has lived.” 

Tho doctrine of Eternal Punishment was never held as univer: 
sally true by the Catholic Church at any time, and extracta are 
given from the carly Fathers and others to prove this assertion, 
Spiritual punishment is considered to be severe in proportion ns 
tho soul lias sinned, and that we must either jndgo ourselves hore 
or be condemned elsewhere to a proportionate punishment of a 
vetributive and purifying nature, 

We think all who wish to see religion less contradictory and 
dogmatic, and, above all, less sorrowful, will be deeply interested 
Jn, and agree, to a groat extent, with the views exprossed in “ Tho 
Restitution of AN Things.” 


In printing * Errata" at page 288 of this volume of Mr. Barlow's poum 
Odo to Man Triumphant,” whieh may bo found at page 220 of the pren- 
ont volume of Human Nature, the following errors occur :— ^ Rofiner” i 
printed instead of * Refinger,” and bran” Instead of ^ brass” 
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THE NEW UNFOLDING. 


What great resulta from small events may spring. 
"The future yet unknown will still reveal ; 

When to old earth new denizens will bring 
"To light some truth on which to placo their seal. 


For over onward is the mighty ery— 
"The banque of progres sails the shimmering main ; 
‘Truth takes the helm—the hurricane goes by 
‘Of palsied error with ita wild refrain, 


‘The frenzied battles of exch blundering age 
Are but as bubbles gathering on the foam ; 
‘The overweening scroll of priest or sage 
Shall yield its figmenta to some newer tome. 


‘Though bold in thought the hu 


"Through life the victim of a wrong trained will 
Distraught by passion and ita rudo alarms, 


Tatlight ia breaking trough the vell of thought, 
Awhile by clouds of ignorance concealed ; 

And, though through spell-bound ages past unsought? 
‘Man's higher missions stiall become revealed, 


When health's bright glow shall deck tho human check, 
And grace and beauty all their charus shall fing. 

On forms of earth whose tongues alone shall speak 
Tho truthful utterance of a holy thing. 


‘Ani then shall vanish sl! tho fell disenso, 
"Phat made of lifo a wilderweas of wrong; 

‘Awl souls attuned shall echo on the breeze 
The meted cadence of an angel song. 


And earth and heaven shall glow in mutual sheen, 
As, hand in band, compassionate and wise, 

‘The triumph of the Maker's work is soen 
Ascending in ita glory to the skies. 


‘The chrysalis, encased in humble clay, 
Shall burst its bonds and rise with teaming will 
‘And gain the regions of eternal day 
‘And God's design immaculate fulfil, 


Woreestor Groce Craceorr, 
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SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of Human Nature. 


Daan Srm,— Bearing on the subject of Spirit-photography, and 
especially on the photographing of the spirit of a person still in. 
the body, permit me to call the attention of your readers to the 
subjoined extraet from the Banner of Light, July 31, 1875, The 
account is written by Judge Carter, and bears so directly on the 
photographing of my own spirit, that I quote it with very con- 
sidorable satisfaction. 

‘The late miserable fiasco in Paris has pressed hard upon timid 
and unstable Spiritualists. I was told that Spiritualism had 
received its death-blow, and that I had wasted my time in 
making a rope of sand when I wrote about Spirit-photography. 
Just in tho same way, have been told before that such and 
such a testimony would carry Spiritualism triumphant over all 
beta cls, ind that e Nücoone vas nou agsurod,  DAYG not the 
faintest belief in one assertion or the other: not tho least. 
Buguet-—a thousand Buguets—eannot orush it; and the whole 
Koyal Sogioty cannot holp it much- Te will go on, all the botton, 
perhaps if iè bo relieved from fusy meddling, as vell as froni 
impudent deceit and impostare. Tho time—any competent ob- 
Server might know—the time must come when evidenco such as 
Buguet’s would recoil on the heads of thoso who brought it into 
court, "The poor wretch was bribed by promises of immunity, 
and told his tale. His judges had not even the honesty to keep 
faith with him, and he found himself in a dungeon, spite of his 
falso swearinz; And so now he is turning round, as might bo 
expected. Before me lies a lotter written on his behalf, in which 
thore aro thrown out feelers for mercy. The temptation is 
alleged, the promise that he should be held froo, and soon. By 
and bye tho miserable story will receive its final chapter, and 
then the whole thing will drop into oblivion, 

Will Spiritualism then beany the worso! Yes: just so much 
the worse ns any subject is which is degraded by thoso who 
represent it—just so much the worse as tho British army is 
because it numbered in its roll a Colonel Baker, or the British 
aristocracy because some of its members have been raseals—just 
that, and no more. You must eliminate human nature before 
you can provide against such contingencies, Meantime the facts 
"will remain; and as one more contribution to that solid editice 
of truth, which no amount of fraud can overthrow, I ask you to 
reproduce the annexed statement. 


August 20, 1875. M. A. (Oxon) 
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TAKING OF A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SPINIT OF A LIVING MORTAL ON THE) 
SAME PICTURE WITH THAT OF ANOTHER LIVING MORTAL. 


Some months ago, during cold weather, Mr. Demarest of 
city went to the rooms where Mr. Evans is to be found, to procuri 
if possible, a photograph of some spirit friend. ` The spirit ph 
gehpher (old him be would do what he could for him, nod abide 
plonsare of tho spirits in co-oporation, A glass plate for a negati 
‘was ncoordingly prepared, and. Mr. Demarest took his seat in fh 
chair before the Jens of tho umore, Mr. A. C. Maxwell, 

'opriotor of jotographie rooms, was present, and feeling ti 
prem by, ihe warm stove, and fell into a sort d 
doze, The stove was quite n distance—eome eight or ten foo 
back of the camera, and thus the situation was: Mr. Demar 
before the camera, getting his picture, and what spirit faces mig 
Apear, ten; ME, Evans, the piri photographer, at (ho amens 

Dh kis right hand upon i, beween Mr. Dand Mr. Maxwell, wh 
as sling dozing at the stove, In a fov moments the curii 
was turned over tho lens, and the plate and holder taken to V 
chemical room, and there for some moments prepared and wash 
to bring out the picture. "The negativo was then brought out, ang 


lo and behold! there upon it were the distinot fall form and: 
fonturen of Mr, Demarest, and the plain and distinct lineaments of th 
form and face of Mr. Maxwell, or of the spirit of Mr. Maxwell, besi 
Aim. 


‘The picturo was printed, and Mr. Demarest was not only di 
inted, but chagrined, and suspicious of it, saying to Mr. Evana 

He would not do to Lave that pietura go out of his room, for W 
seemed a frand; that that spirit beside him was no more nor Los 
than the picture of Mr. Maxwell, produced no doubt by bome hoon 
pocus on tho plato.” — Mr. Maxwell at this blushed and redden 
much in the face, but said that ho had nothing at all to do with ity 
that ho could not at all account for his profile face and figure being 
on that pioturo; that Mr. Demarest himself know that he (Mr, M.) 
was sitting dosing at the stove, entirely behind the camera, nt lont 
twolve feet from Mr. Demarest, when the picture was taken ; 
that ho could not have had anything to do with it. Mr, Max 
took the picture to an adjoining room to his wife, and, that hdi 
might be suro, asked her whose likeness was that beside Mrs 
Demarest, His wife replied at once, “ Why, yours, to bo sure, 
and, thus assured, and more confused and confounded about ho 

i ikonese got on that plate, he returned tho picture to Mi 
m “He knew nothing at all about it" It soa 
that Mr. Demarest tookthe curious phenomenal pictare and showad 
it to his friend, Mr. Fansbav, the artist, and an experienced Spirita 
alist of this’ ity, who after hearing the particulars, at anod 
recognised it as a repetition in New York of tho remarkabll 
phenomenon of taking the picture of the dade in photograph i 
the city of Paris, ‘so much was said in the French 
English papers some timo ago. 
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I have a copy of this singular photograph, so illustrative of the 
fact that while we are yet living upon earthy we have a dual existence— 
a two-being existence—and I have particularly compared the profilo 
lineaments and features of the spirit with those of the normal mortal 
Mr. Maxwell, and they are just alike. — So that I am compelled to 
pronounce it the figure and fuco of Mr. Maxwell; and Lam also 
impelled to the conclusion on the evidence of Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Maxwell, the circumstances, and the maturo of the case, that 
while Mr. Maxwell, the mortal, was dosing at the stove, his dunt eris- 
dence—his. spirit—was having his likeness taken, with that of Mr. 
Demarest, on the photographie negative- 

As n part of tho intrinsic evidence of this conviction, I must 
mention that the background used in taking the picture was painted 
canvas, and tho spiritlikeness of Mr. Maxwell appears upon the 
picture absolutely between the painted figures on the canvas and 
the painted frame of the canvas—a fact, or feat, that could not 
possibly be accomplished by suy natural laws known to us, and 
can only be accounted for by the fact that it is tho work of tho 
spirits, I wish readers might see this curious picture, and exa- 
mine it for themselves, 

Wo have, then, performed here in tho city of New York, right 
Dofore us, what created so much sensation. as a performance some 
time ngo, in tho city of Paris—a photograph of the spirit of a mortal 
while he was asleep or in a doze—a proof, beyond peradvonture, of 
tho saying of Paul—so little undorstood—that «there is a natural 
body, and thoro is a spiritual body 5” and further, that we have them 
both while yet on earth. 

Naw York, July Bth, 1875. 


THE CELTIC RACE—FRENCHMEN, 
rom." Ethnology and. Phrenology,” by the late J. W, Tacesox, F.A SL) 


‘Tho modol Fronchman is still in the main, that is, in foolings, 
affections, sympathies, and impalses, a Celt, and this, too, of the 
old rather than the now school, of the pre rather than tho post 
"Toutonie era, being in this the racial contrast and antithesis of his 
neighbour and rival, the thoroughly fused Anglo-Saxon, in whom 
Celt and Teuton have been effectually commingled and amalga- 
matod. Hence, the modern Gaul is still, with some intellectual 
‘modifications, a being of the past rather than the present—a man 
of war rather than of work—his passional impulsiveness ever 
urging him to the former, while somewhat disqualifying him for 
the laiter. Speaking nationally, he still prefers a raid upon his 
neighbour's grounds to the more effectual cultivation of his own, 
nnd inclines to become rich by the rapid and easy process of appro- 
priation and annexation, rather than tho slower and more labo- 
rious means of industry and accamulation. He 
admirer of the Horatian maxim, carpe dion, and os 
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postpone the pleasuro of to-day for the comfort of to-morrow. Hi 
Facoimplishes his fata by a sudden display of ovorwholming euer 
rather than the unyielding persistence of repeated and unf 
endeavour, In war, as was long since observed, his soldiers in. 
first chargo are more than men, in the second less than wor 
‘and it is the same in matters civil. Acute, clear, vigorous, m 
discriminating in intellect, but, except under excitoment, fooble 
pornoso, ho is brilliant in design, but deficient in exeentcn, 

is vain rather than proud; and, with a prodigious strat in p 
perity, is wonderfully crest-fallen in adversity. As a warrior, 
can conquer rather than retain, and talks moro of glory than duty, 
being occupied, indoed, about’ the passing shows of triumph fat 
moro than the lasting advantages of victory. Ho cannot livo with: 
‘out praiso, and, in education, inclines to brilliant accomplishments 
rathor than solid attainments. With considerable secretivenoss 
the obscuration of small matters, he has, in reality, no depth 0. 
charactor, and lives ever upon the surface, being voluble of his 
Joves, and communicative of his emotions. — Ho likes display, and 
is theatrical, not only in his private manners, but in tho affair. 
Bate. To be governed he must be impressed, his beau-ideal of &j 
ruler boing a grand tragedian who fills the stage and brings down. 
thunders of applause. He has tact rather than judgment, and is. 
nearer to trath in his brighter intuitions than in bis more Jaboured. 
excogitation: 
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than the useful arts, and yet, with considerable taste, 
never rises into the creative powor of reproducing tho faultless 
models of classic beauty, Tho roason is, he wants tho moral elo- 
vation which could conceive of purity, and honoe the unseomly 
intrusion of some low, passional eloment ever mars his finost efforts 
and noblest conceptions. "There is some fatal want of breadth and 
solidity in his nature, which seems never to have thoroughly 
‘emerged out of tho immaturity of youth. Ho iw lively, witty, 
subtlo, ingenious, and penotrating ; in short, bo ix clever, bnt. not 
wise,’ Ho cannot ripon, his montal constitution is nol rich 

jough for that. Honee, he strikes the heavier but more massive. 
‘Teuton and Anglo-Saxon as something boyish, if not chiliishy 
while comparative anatomists tell us his frame is not so fally une 
folded, having withal a somewhat feminine tendoncy in its gonorall 
Aspect and proportions, 

The organic sonreo of these peculiarities is easily soon by a Phroz 
nologist. Tho French brain is only of moderato volume, and by 
no moans calculated to give cithor individual or national 
of character. Tho temperament, from its intensity, affords 

ion ; but then its exeitability is so great ns to matoriall 
interfero with the exorcise of self command, and thus the tendenci 
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ness, Combativeness, and Seeretiveness, are expecially marked, and 
cannot fail to exorcise an undue infinence over the character. ' Tho 
general proportion of the Passions to the Affections is much larger 
than in tho Tentonie race, and as a result, domestic life has not 
attained to the samo degree of developmont as in this more favoured 
family. The Love of Approbation is inordinately large, and cau 
not fail to produce n susceptibility to the opinions of others unbo- 
fitting museuline maturity. Vanity will predominate over sejf- 
respoct, for there is not enough of Solf-eatoom for the latter, The 

‘There is neither a suflicieuoy 


superior 
Novertheless, with all its defects, this Intellect is the strong 
af the Gallis mind, and by iba aeinenees, readiness, and tate 
often gives its active and showy possessor a temporary superiority 
vor the slower but far more Powerful Tonton. The Perceptives 
se prominent, and cannot fal to give sesuracy of observation and 
quickness of apprehension, Except in n fow favourable instances, 
howovor, they are unequal in development, and. scom moro suited 
{or the scientific investigation of natural phenomena than for the 
higher pursuits of art. They will eminently conduce to delicacy 
‘and precision in mechanical manipulation, and as they are usually 
combined with considerable Constractiveness and Tieality, much 
ingonuity will be manifested in the finer trades which are devoted 
to the production of ornaments and the decoration of either par. 
sons or buildings. "With all this, however, there is, as wo have 
already observed, good tasto, rather than creative power, the 
volume of brain not being suficient for the latter. Henco a people. 
so constituted may lead the fashion in dross, jewellery, household 
‘arrangements, and even manners, and yet nover attain to the 
highest rank in Poetry, Musie, or Art; ‘nnd while pre-ominontly 
excellent in toys, will fail to endow tho world with those groat 
mechanical inventions which change the destiny of nations and in- 
augurate a now era for humanity, 
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From tho powerful development of Combativeness, coml 
with Destructiveness and a Love of Approbation, the pomp 
cireumstanco of war will have almost resistless attractions fü 
them, and accordingly much of their mechanical ingenuity and 
ministrative ability will be devoted to the improvement of drill 
strategy, and the details of military equipment and organisat 
Not that oven here the very highest genius will bo manifested, 
tho range of faculty amounts rather to a mastery of details than 
‘command of first principles ; and thus oven in war, their 
pursuit, such a people will scarcely be supremo, but tend in g 
Emergencias to fal. under the native assendaaey, and submit 
the moro vigorous guidance of minds more powerfully constitu 
nud capable of a larger grasp in the management of vast and cor 
ehensivo affairs. And accordingly we find that the marshals a 
France, under the old regime, were of the Frankish nobility, whi 
in the wars of the Republic it was no Gaul, buta despised andi 
semi-barbarous Corsican, who, by native force of character, 
the urgent necessity of events, arose to supreme power, called, 
if by universal acclamation, to the exercise of an authority for 
Which no other was competent. Perhaps no more fatal indication] 
of inherent incapacity for self-government was over shown by 
uation than that which has been recurrently manifested by th 
French in their successive revolutions. "Thirty millions of human 
beings aroused to the utmost pitch of hope and enthusiasm, and 
exposed to the influence of events eminently calculated to evoked 
latent ability, could produce no man of their own blood equal to 
the demands of the time. Dreams of liberty eventuating in reigns 
of spasmodic terror, produced by fecbleness frightened at its o 
shadow, was the history of the first revolution. Mighty 
that never advanced beyond eloquent orations was the hi 
Une last. Under auch eireumianeis the Doonaparies were 
political necessity, and assumed the purple as by a fiat of destiny: 
Public liberty is impossible where there is neither private inde» 
pendence nor individual self-command. He who is not propan 
to think and act for himself, will very soon find that others think. 
and act for him. He who cannot stand without leaning, must nob 
'ubmission be exacted as a return for pros 


Jt is n. 
even willing to fight or die for it, we must, in addition, be prepared 
to live for, if we would enjoy it. Now this is the great defect of 
the Gan}, he wants froodoin without being willing, or perhaps et 
able to pay for it, He would unite the poli 
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publie with the private vices of a despotism, not seeming to under- 
Stand that liberty and licence are wide as the poles asunder, that 
one is the hardly earned privilege of him who is a law unto him- 
self, while the other is the miserable saturnalia of a slave, whose 
fotters have been loosened for a season, He does not comprehend 
the golden mean, which by avoiding excess is stved from the evils 
of reaction, and (hus tumbles in pitiable confusion, from anarchy 
‘and social disorganisation, into the iron grasp of a military 
despotism, The fact is, he must have a chief, without whom the 
flan dissolves into chaos, Tho nation instinctively feels that it 
‘wants, before all things, a strong government, unfortunately so 
strong, that occasionally tho seeptre has to be exchanged for the 
sword, which is drawn in the name of law and order. 

"This unhappy stato of things bas been grey aggravated by two 
important and lamentable events, the one religious and the other 
political in origin, but both racial in their effects. We allude under 
the first to the massacro of the Hagonots, and the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, by which the Protestante, who constituted à vory 
important part of the middle and industrious elasses, wero largely 
either destroyed or expelled. Now, as Protestantism, as wo shall 
hereafter show, is a Teutonic movement, there is every reason to 
believe that in a mingled race it would tend to most readily and 

owerfally influence minds of Teutonic constitution, whose loss 

in such numbers, therefore, could not fail to prove injurious both 
socially and racially. In fact, it left the debascd and vitiated re- 
mains of the Frankish nobility alone in their weakness, without a 
shield between them and their exasperated serfs, the outraged, and 
therefore ferocions Sansculotter—Gauls without chiefs, Colts dis- 
solving into chaos. And now came the Nemesis of this infamous 
transaction, the natural and providential retribution of this great 
State erime, or rathor series of erimes, for the commencement dates 
from the persecution of the Albigenses. ‘The court and aristocracy 
"were in turn destroyed by their own fiereco democracy, and the 
guillotine, the noyades, tho September massacres, and a forced 
migration, completed the terriblo parallel to their own cruel per- 
secution of tho Protestants. The just award of a Divine vengeance 
‘was carried into elloct, they wore made to drink of the cup of their 
abominations to the utmost dregs, and racially, the nation ouce 
more offered up a priceless holocaust of its best and purest blood. 
‘Thoro is nothing in modern history that approaches these extirpa- 
tions and expatriations, excep the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain, and even that was by no means so injurious racially, though 
suficiontly disastrous socially. The Iberian peninsula has not yet 
recovered from her unwise indulgenco of a persceuting orthodoxy, 
tnd France is still in the convulsions attendant upon hers. 
‘Whether Celtic Gaul will ever be able to establish a free yet stable 
government, is a problem whieh the future alone con solve. If not, 
another conquest and colonisation inevitably impend, when a 
racially victorious immigration will inangurate the epieyele of 
Frankish invasion and possession. 
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PROFESSOR NEWMAN ON BUTCHER'S MEAT AND 
TOBACCO, 

At a meoting of the Dietetie Reform Society, (which is composed 
young men who are not only w Tat tectotallers and 
Tobucconista), recently held. im. 

dress. 


"eountrios, 
ies. Our old 
stitutions rose out of Darbarous times and mere conquest, and, the 
foro, cannot help being barbarous. The enormous evils of our 
lennre, caused not by any wrongfuluess of existing landlords, bmt 
the history of igh’ hundred years, were only begmning to 
rally understood, "The evil choy built iene was in kn 
DE Gi, the aim waa to put a wall round babitations, and Liv 
fight ike w Roman camp, ^ Indeed, very many af ‘our towne we 
originally Roman campa. Inthe present day the most dangerous thi 
thal an army in the eld ean do, ia to paas the sight in dense m 
Ro, too, a great thickly populated city in dreadfully exposed both 
bombardment and to lumine from an enemy. Yet we continue, hal 
Jomiy anad ought stit 
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emulate and imitatotheelder, Tatberscannotstop their sonsit they vill 
fet the bad example. "Therefore, I rejoice when a Society standa up 
for tt trae alienos vie quick crie de por, abetinonco 
from lntoxieting dria, nareotiem of the nervous system, and (in our 
resent civilisation) from lesh ment, Now, as for myself, under 
Medieal advice T used to eat fosh meat largely, ja fad on tho 
Age of Alto € always bvieo aday, and aitan three times; bu, 
wien led to windy the cattle murrsin, T eame to (ho ouviction 
that it was caused by our population demanding more flea fond 
fnan wan to ed natural end heal sh could aot bo 
happy without trying to go without i myself, though did not believe 
Toould dispense witk it; but on waddesly giving fb Mp. goon found 
myselt tho better and I how know the resson wAY.. 1 ia lateat 
hotter, and for elght years since I am entirely confirmed in it. Now, 
miso, T am orriod on ta ask, as did Mr. John Smith, of Maldon, hoe 
ot the classical work on fruits and farinaeea, what right we have to 
fako the Hives of harmless animale when it e mot necessary to our life? 
Teed, ul the crwolton of sport are probably traced to tho habit of. 
iting, ite ant sue elc water em af 
dinrogird ali ihe miseries inficted by mangling or erippling heu io 
ratify our pride of ski Moreover, when an economist telle our 
for People ak ilary hae no sight i nale Margo faaliba bo acum Yo 
Uvertook that men have a right to multiply, prior to that of cows, and 
"cop, aud swine. Beonomieal science is misdirected.. Tnstoud of de- 
owning excess of mem, it ought. to denounce excess of brate 
amata and waste of buman food. Waste! why, one may almoni ny. 
the esseneo of omr received high cookery is wastefuincee, The topi 
might engage ws for a long speech; bat in a few words it maybe 
shown thats so long ae it is thought hospitable to make Your guests eat 
it twenty dishes, yonr cook is bound io be wasteful om principle 
Fanoy a dinner party beginning their meal oma sound, fatinaseous 
dish, just as nourishing as nature makes ib heir stomechs wonid 
bao tatiated that they onla be unable to etë more thas three oF four 
Of the other twenty ice dishes. Therefore ie cook has bo ike 
Rourishment out of everything, and whatever is nutritious is seolded 
town aa jene, Broad, for intlanes, the sta of lfe, ia deprived of fia 
en, which. Baron Licbig and "Dr. Lyon Playta desto to bo the 
Nery ‘same chemical element as white of egg, which is tho submtanoe 
of the humum muscle. ‘Thin cordial element im taken and given W 
Pics, while before the rich guest is placed a rol, ton cake, Or Sally 
ind. light very light, that is, vert empty of nourishment. Now, 
tinder the ciroamstanoos, this is quite right, Bolter to eat twenty 
Mongro dishes than twenty nutritions ones, if twenty must be saten, 


Only, I do protest, those who conuivo at such 
food material hw ight to tarn round upon 
larinaccous food cannot nourish ns, and that i is deficient in 


BREAD, 
(From Dr, T. La Nichole’ Herald of Health for July.) 

| Banan is the staff of life. Good broad contains the best food for man, 
Ín the proportions required for the healthy nourishment of the system. 
We tira of many kinds of food; but wo eat bread every day (so it be 
good bread) with the sams relish. A certain variety is desirable ; but 
it wo could have but one kind of food, we should choose bread. In a. 
fortain sense, we must consider all kinds of farinacsons food as bread. 


432 HUMAN NATURE | 


Whout is tho king of grains—the most perfect food of man—bat 
Inve bread also of rye, oatmeal, barley, maize, rios &e, Even ab 
potato in closely allied to broad, and Ge breadfruit of the tropics i 
Ronrishiog substitute. 

"We do not know why it i, bat the fact is observed. by every tl 
volle, that while one finda good bread in France, Belgium, Gormangi 
Ttaly, and best of all, perhaps, in Austria, good bread in England A8 
very mare. As a rule the bread of Eng bad, md cons 

Ti in dry i 


dor 
Thin is dootored with alam, and al 
more water, and so adds to the profits of the baker. 

"Tho iweckost, tho most nutritious, the healthiest bread in tho wo 
is that made from unbolted wheat flour—brora bread; not the dry & 
‘tasteless stuif sometimes mado by bakers by mixing bran with the 
ordinary dough, but bread made of the "whole meai” of good sound 
hen, ami containing al ita nutritive elementa, Ciemists have fonnd 

Snilysin that the nitrogenous or Heah-forming portion of wheat 
sides chiefiy in its onter Layer the very portion fürown away, OF g 
fo cattle; and physiologists have also discovered ibat t is this portio 

‘action of the bowels. No person who lives 
Nine brown bread, or its equivalent, in perhaps 
Hor form porridge made of coarse vestanerl ever tule f 
Constipation, and long-standing cases are speedily cured by a diet 
pure wheat and fruit I have never known a case, even of Ye 
ing, sd constant uso of aporeats had did o non Yield to dg 
a diet. E 

‘From the earliest known ages brown wheat bread has been fam: 

a most healthy, invigorating food. Hippocrates, the father of medie 
tine, prescribed it; the hardy Spartans lived on it; the Romans of th 
heri ages lived on it, and their armies conquered the world on a di 
of brown bread. ‘The most healthy peasantry of central Europe cat 
"s their common food. Baron Steuben maid the peoullariealthfulne 
Of the Prussian soldiery a century ago was owing to their living almost 
Entirely om unbolted wheat brea | Boring te marl story of flan 
her sors ate the same Kind. During tie wars of Napoleon, whe 
‘wheat was denr in England, the army, from motives of econo 
Supplied with Drown bread.” ‘The soldiers at frat refused to e 

threw it wway-—all but mutinied ; but in a few days they liked it bo 
than (he Whilo; and their health so much improved that in a 
months disease was almost banished. Many of the nobility ad 

it, and physicians bogan to prescribe it, An orphan asylum i 

York was cured of epidemic ophthalmia by the use of brown bread 
place of white, 

‘And this brown broad, with its equivalent preparations, in tho pus 
the healthiest; the best form of human food. Tho model food i 
Sho sod yoy ie of go, parity, rent ntl 
in one word, of Hazy, is brown bread, ik, abd ful, Thom 
Abpolutaly no neod of any other. A pound of vheat han more nubi 

mus value than three pounds of beef or mutton., Lean beef or muttali 
in 16 per cont, water to begin with. Tho remaining elemente fibrin 
gelatine, albumen—are identially the same as in wheat, but ming 
Sith animal impurities, and tho wheat is superior in heat-forming el 
Tents, Broad and trait are the natural food of man; the flesh U 
animals is an artificial substitute, 1 


